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B. Tmay ſeemſirange 
FE þ 79 104. and all 
Ray thoſe who have 
PERS had any acquain- 
EA 21 tance with my 
VER IE [,,0oy, thit [ 
ſhould pretend to give Rules, to _ 
the prattice of which there is ſo 
lithle . diſpoſition in my nature, 
inſomuch that I have not-eſcaped 
the Imputation of Pride and 
 fngularity, the truth is, 'Þ have 
] always had an averſion to gratifie 
the pride, vanity, or. ambition'of. 

" others, and ever difdained- ta 
make ontiin the affefted trainof J 
ev-ry fantaitick ideot, how fors  - 

iP 3. FaAnate 5 5 
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when 1 found my 


- 


tanate ſoever, 7 never could hear 4 | 
4 profane or hollyw jeſt, but my _ 
face grew ſtiff, and all my attions' Þ 


by 'their: conſtraint, betrayed #he 


| L 


| little pleaſure 1 tock in [uch ap- 


Phanaded trifles, nor ever did 1 
(let me be thought to ſpeak with- 
ont Vanity). do ax attion whereof 


Intereſt ears objeft, but. 
Ec : 


was grieved and aſhamed at the 


poorneſs and baſeneſs of my own 


perit. : 
1 have beenguilty of many more 


 errepularities, of which, like 4 
wan who intends to be a-Convert,. © 
4 make this confeſſion to you : © 
Tow remember, Sir, that the firſt 
time FE was ſo happy to be admit- 
red into the number of your 4c- 
quaintance, was when 1 had | 
newly left the a Ye : Opt. 
when 1 reflect, how infefted þ. 
came from thence, with peaantry, 


how 1 am covered with [ba 


and 


— 


If atone, 4 


CCS NS WI eo ee ee. eG 


1 - 2nd a humor? of contentwn ;. i 
| . «l/ companies 1 diſcovered 4 ſpt- 
'Þ rt petulant, eager, and impatient 
1 of contradiition, and the affett- 
edne(s of my behavioar,. and the 
| conſtraint which conſtantly ap- 
|| peard in my viſape, failed not to: 
|} 4ſpleaſe 45 many as I conver/ed 
| with, All this time. Sir, you were 
-pleaſed to pardon my faults, and. 
i love me for the ſincerity of my. 
0 oul, bigs - 
But 4s ſoon as you began to 
reprehend me, which you always 
aid with your uſual ſweetneſs, 1 © 
began to reflet?, not without ſome: 
torment, on the contrary methods: 
1 took, to' thoſe by which-you for-. 
ced all men, when you pleaſed, 
to. refion with their opinions, 
| zheir hearts and affettions to you : 
| 4 wa then that 1 reſolved to 
| make you the Model of my Refor- 
| mation, and: from that time Tex: | 
deavoured_to calbier my preſump: - 


Y . A 4 F10p, 


Tron, aud. Jought to. temper the + 
Uiolewce, ana inipetwoſity of any . 
umour, with muldne(s and mo-. 
eſby,to this end, I frankly confeſs, 
T have reduced into this method 
what 1 could either. obſerve, or 
| collect from others, that might 
+ any way-contribute to my better” 
conduit, though poſſibly 1 could. 
not have taken better meaſures, 
thanifrom' your example, Suſpect 
me not, Sir, of flattery, {® all 
| men know: thu for 4 truth, and. 
\.* * thus declaration is but a. due ac- 
knowledament, of the advantage 
- # have had from your \frienaſhip- 
and converſation : Your perfect 
knowledge of me, and of my heart, 
makes it- needleſs to tell you, who, 


it ts-wha profeſſes himſelf. to be, 


_ Themoſt faithful of your Friends, 


And your molt hummvle Seryant,. 
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SESOSESS I SSOS 
To the Reader. 


N an Age wherein Fame 
ſeems only to be won by. the 
Sword, "tis in vain to hope 

fo ſcribble a mans ſelf” in- 

fo reputation, much more for 
him, who by a voluntary conceal- 


ment of himſelf fkews he has wo . 


ſuch pretenſions. 

7 need not much concern my 
ſelf, what the world judges of this 
book or of me, fince Fam reſolved 
n0t to be drawn into the light, ob- 
ſecurity being the beſt ſanitunry 
from envy or cenſure : yet that 1 
may have no cauſe to bluſhin the 
dark , as ſometime men do who 


are purſued with ſhame, or guilt, 1 


confeſs, that with my own obſer- 


wvarons, I have given you many 


remarks 


To the Reader. 


remarks of the wiſeſt perſons, axd 


greateſt Conrtiers, modern as we 
44 ancient, and it is not much 


material whether Thave preſerved | 


their original form, or given them 
in my own areſs, Ry 

Though 1 have not always cited 

my Authors, ſince 1 make x0 par- 

ticular claim; I ſhall not be obli- 

 ged to diſpute my title, andyet it 

would. be ſomething bard, that 


7 
- 
* 
« 


(did 1 claim a property in them). 1 


fhould be arraigned for thoughts 


which have long. peaceably inha- | 


bited within my own, and whereof 
time has worn out the aiftiniti- 
on; For if all the writers of large 
volumes were obliged to return 


what they had borrowed from o- 


thers, we ſhould ſee many boifromus 


Folio's ſhrink, and hide themſelves 
within their covers ; andindced. 
if they could be content to do ſo, 


+ 
. 
% 
» 4 


they would find it very difficult or | 


impoſſible to dit;nguiſh their own. 
proper | 


4 
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Th the Reader. 


; proper thoughts or notions, amidſt 


thoſe © vartous Impreſſions they 


' hate received from reading and 
_ Converſation, 


Yet why need any be ſolicitous 
in-thu matter, ſince a nimble theft 
i grown ſo plauſible, and ſo pub- 
lickly owned on the Stage, for fay 
the Plagiaries, the thoughts we 
approve become our own, & ths 


only difference is betwixt a tran- 


flator and thoſe who unite the 
ſeatter'd notions they receive from 
others, the latter gives them a form 
more agreeable to their own fancy, 


| © and poſſibly is at ſomething more 


of pains and travel than the 


. other, 


To Conclude (ſuppoſing that 1 
am 4 perſon who ought to be occu- 
pied in more ſolid and important 
ſtudies) 1 excuſe my ſelf by ſay- 
ig, that there are ſome hours of 
the day which may be letter ſpent 


4} 72 writize Sonnets to Chloris and 


Phillis, 


% 


Pen To the Reader. - 
Phillis, Provided it bring aa- 


Vantage to the Book-ſeller, and be 


without expence of reputation,. 


than to inrich the Y. intners, by a 


lauſh profuſion of witney, and 
health, However it be (Reader) if 


thou recerueſt any advantage from 


' this book,” thou witt think thy ſelf 
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obliged to be Complaifant, \and ro 
Treat me with Inaugente,” | 
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COMP LAI SANCE 

OR THE oh 
Means to oblige m 

( onverſation. 

'*=*1s not.cnough, to gain 

| KF the.cſteem andlove of 

| »:all men, that we ,polſ- 


| &ﬆs the greateſt qualities of 
1 mind and body ; This farther 


"4 is. neceſſary, that we: expoſe 
e} thoſe great vertues Without 
. | oftentation, or ftriving to eclipſe 


| the ſmaller merits of others ; 
B Thoſe 


3. 7 bs Art cf; Complaiſunce. 
Thoſe who a& otherwiſe at-{r 
erat bur. hate'or envy, junder . 
the burthen of which they are 
_ oft ſeen to ſtagger: This Complai-W 
ſance, which I pretend to teach, 
1s an Art to regulate our words 
and behaviour, in Tuch a'mannerl 
45 may engage the love ard reſped 
Z thoſe with whom, we Comverſe,l 
diſtributing our provi, and A 
bferences, w ere the quality oro 
merit of the perſon require it,p| 
By 4 ſeeming diligence to give of 
' our aſſiſtance, and' by  milily ſuf-fſc 
fering the errours and. miſcar-fy 
 riapes of others... © © ar 
. Ido not hereby a that. aſi 
man ſhould conftantly obligeJp: 
| himſelf ro a fordid: Com aliance, 
with the exceſſes or iftpictics 
of any, as to-be profane with 
the profane, or. to ſutfer himſelf 
to beled*by the lcentions in- 
to the vileſt. debaucheries ; for 
this, as it is attended w ith theſw 
ruine 


The Art of Complaiſance.” 
t-fruine of body and eſtate, ſo-per- 
exfhaps the too Complaifant /man 
ref may ruine his eſteem, even with 
i-Jthoſe in whom he pretends by 
1, theſe means /to eſtabliſh it, by 
a5 degrees as they. approachto 
er freaton and to a knowledge of 
#fthemſelves. | Mo 
e,- Though the practice of this 
zafArt be extreamly advantagi- 
orfous to all perſons, and in all 
t,Iplaces, yet fince it is eſpecially 
2eJot uſe to thoſe who place them+ 
f-Bſelves in the Court where con- 
7-Everſation 1s moſt difhcult, and 
' Jappears with greateſt variete, Þ 
Aﬀtihall take occaſion in ſome 
eJpart of this diſcourſe,' to .ad-i 
e, Idrels my ſelf particularly'to fuch,: 
Sto affift them' in their deſigngof 
hJadvancement, in the purſuit of. .. 
Itwhich they will find ſo'many- - 


1-Joppoſitions. 


"ff For - this* being the place 4 
eh where moſt fix themſelves; who © _ 
by Bz | are . i 


4 The Art- of Coffee | 
are puſh'd -on!/by' ambition or.de- 
Gate leaſure, as affording-the 


molt Iikely means to.content the 


" one or gratifie the other ; from 


the . violence of. theſe two pal- 


h ſaons,.and the equal tendency of 
. many tothe {ame end, there 


ariſe many frequent and un- 
expected adventures, . which 


ought to oblige the Courtier to 
_ a more ſtri& reſervation-and a 


diffimulation more covert, and 
tothe: practice. of thoſe 'fineſles 
which - may ſecure him-amidfſt 
the pride and circumventions of 


_ his.competitours, 
: ERS laying. of Cicero ; Vitam 


fortuna nox ſapicitia, 15.N0 
| 1 why we. ſhould. negle&t 
the moſt ordinary and uſeful 


+. .Fules, which may ſerye us in. our 
conduCt,. *Tis true many a pilot 
hath ſuffer'd ſhipwrack, not- 


withſtanding all-his knowledge 


and as in Navigation, 


wary 


The Art of Complaiſance, 5, 
28 whilſt others leſs skalful,- have 
ef rid out many ſtorms and happy 
eff voyages ; Yet, none would think 
tf him far from madneſs , who 
-8 would wilfuly venture out ina 
ff rotten ſhallop, under the conduct 
ell of a man totally ignorant, into a 
| dangerous and tempeſtuous Sea. 
Let us then commit our ſelves 

to the dire10n-of this admirable 
Art, wich by a ſecret .and moſt 
powerful, charm, calms the dil-. 
sÞ pleaſures of tyrants, diſarms or a- 
verts:the fury of ous enemies, 6 
wreſts-the {word from the hand: 
{| of vengeance, all this it. does by 
FJ .its ſubmiſſions, -and by -perſwa- 
of ding them - that. we have de- 
tf veſted our; own enmity, and 
1] changed' it into a true friend- 
rÞ ſhip ; For this reaſon many Pht- - 
Ht} loſophers have compared the: 
-j Complaiſant man to a. friend; 
ef] becauſe doth the one and the! 
| other expreſs an equal care, , to 
| B 3 ren- 
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39 ol Io, ' have my Nas to 
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6 The Art if Con plaiſuiae, | 


render themſelves agreeable and 
ſerviceable, and both being 
obliged to obſerve a mean be- 
' twixt a too low condeſcenſion, 
and a too ſharp contradiftion, 
there being'this only difference 
betwixt them, a friend ads 
onely out-of affection, and: re- 
ſerves all his' Complaiſance for 
him-he* loves; whereas the 
Complaifant man, naturally ſo, 
- acting out-of humour, ſhews his 
Com aifance: in favour of ma- 
by eloris; yet ought- he never 
to ſuffer it to degenerate into 
flattery, as-in approving things 
unworthy of approbation , Imi- 
. tating thoſe Greets who inhabi- 
ted at Rome; of ' whothy Fuvenal 
makes 1o pleaſant a Picture ; 
" Theſe men, fays he, *are pro- 
feſs'd Comedians: do youTaugh ? 
they ſtrive who ſhould laugh 
loudeſt ; If they obſerve. that 


_ The 4rt of Complaiſance. 7 
weep,they diflolve into a torrent 
of Tears , .Say.but - that Ju are 
cold, they; haſtily call for their 
Furr'd-robez and they are all 
in. a. ſweat, it you happen to 
complain that the weather's too 
hot. In ſhort, without feeling any 
of your . paſſions, they appear 


more: aftected . than your ſelf, 


and never. fail to. compole their 


countenances ,accordi to 
yours, . 
I muft ayow that a flattery ſo 


baſe, 15 gore worthy of con- 
tempt, than of the amity of 
thoſe 'whom: they endeavor by 
this means to pleaſe ; Complat- 
{ance » ought | tobe fine and de- 
licate, but-1t ought to -appear 
withour-conſtraint, and ground- 


* ed upon reaſon, .if we would 


have it produce the effets we 


* deſire. 


I hope I may without provok- 


1ng the tooCritical,uſe; this word 


B 4 Come 


Comprnu ance in ſuch*anexten- 
ſive 1gnification; as 'to* compre- 


' hend reſervation, diflimulatton; . 


dexterity, paticrice, tmimility, ci- 
vility and” affability;; of which I 
have diſcourſed- 45 parts of 


$8 The Art of Complaiſance. . 


oblige 'in converſar) 
then I begin" with” refers 
and didimulation, © 
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of Reſervation or dlffimnlation: 


Ifſimsulation is part of the 


without which- .*ris impoſſible 


that a Courtier or - any / other | 


perſon - ſhould be ableto: con- 


duct himſelf with ſafety amidit * 


the malice and- contrivances of 
men; for he who: knows: not 


how. 


©. 
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' eflence of Complaiſance, || 


The Art of Complaiſance. 9 


_ how to- conceal his game, gives 


great advantage to- thoſe;; he 
plays - with, -not onely againſt 
himſelf, but againſt - his friends 
whole affairs and intereſts are 
twiſted -- with his. Like thoſe 
gameſters'': who ſhewing/- their 


|. Cards. occaſion:their own lots,; 


and alf{o that of their Compani-- 
ons,whoſe friendslikewi'e parti-- 
cipate of the damage. Thx 
Beſides, who can. have any 
oreat confidence inchim, who dit- 
covers himſelf ſo! eafily ? from 


. whence it oft happens that thoſe: 


kind of © Perſons fee-themlelyes 
abandon'd without - advice uf: 


the neceſlity of their affaits, - 


But: fuch : with - whom -we- 


1 ought principally' to make ule: 


of this diſimulation, are ' thoſe, 
who to draw ſome: ſecret from! 
us, employ themſelves to {py out - 


_ occaſions/1n which they may. 1n- - 


linuate-; themſelves :into ſome; 
' BF; credit- 


vii 


credit with us: Either by the 
communication of ſome affair 


which'oftentimes imports little 


or nothing, with intent-to create 
in us a contidence-in -them, and 
to draw from usſomething more 
- Important 3 ; ſometimes - feign- 
to hate one/and toJove an- 
other, though, their 'minds and 
affetions are*'gdifpoſed quite 
contrary z This diflunulation, 
-- though it be neceſſary to all 
forts .of perſons, yet more-eſpe- 
cially to the Courtier for the 
better conduct of his ambition, 
Yet it is always tobe practi 


ſed with this 'caution, that it be; 


ſeaſonable, and 'mixt like anti- 
dotes in; the Compoſition of 
Medicines, 'which 'adminiſtred 
_ feafonably, profit the patient, 


;. but out 'of ſeafon-prove to0-oft:- 


© deftrudtive. Diſfimulation oor ſub-: 


= otice- diſcovered, not only- 


becomes unſerviceable to us, 
: 7 but 


y-nre... 4 
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The Art of Complaiſance, 1x 
but-renders us ſuſpeRed to thoſe 
whoſe confidence is neceflary.to 
the proſperity of aur pn, | 

"The practice of it conſifts in 
three things, in ſilence, in our 
words, and 1n our actions and 
outward appearances.” - 

1n ſilence, by keeping ſecret 
what may prejudice our friends 
and our deſigns which depend 
on the not diſcloſing the ſecret. 

But eſpecially in hiding the 
affronts and offences which are 
done ; not only for to give us 
the better means of revenge, if 
the matter deſerve it, but alſo 
that we may not provoke him. 
who hath offended us to heap 
greater upon us, the better to: 
prevent the execution of our: 
vengeance ; This diſimulation 
which 1s practiſed by ſence has: 

always, and in all occaſions, mer 
with. approbation: And it was: 
thus, that the Senators: de- 

_ meanedi 


meaned themſelves to Tiberius, 


counterfeiting when: they;could 


not approve, not to underſtand 


. his deligns, Ne diſ/imulans ſuſpe- 


cor fieret, ſays Tacitus. : 

_ There are alwayes. ſome-occa- 
lions, wherein filence would be 
fuſpeced, and 'tis ſometime fit 
that we expreſs our diſpleaſure, 
but yet it muſt be in ſuch a man- 
ner that after a light:complaint 


we make it believed that we 


would not remember 1t, or re- 
ſent It... | 
But it- fometimes -. happens 
that there is neceſſity to dif- 
{emble.: ix. our. words,. this re- 
quires more caution and. artifice. 
There are ſome who with a won- 
derful - agility break from the. 
ſubject; and leap to another, but 
that way cannot be practiſed at 
all times with equal happinels,. 


nor is it. alwayes anſwered with. 


ſuceels.; | 
F. Ws 


12 The Art of Eomplaiſance. | 


The Ayt of Complaiſance, - 1.3 
For this reaſon our anſwers 
in ſuch occaſions: ought like a 
retreat, be made without flying 
and without Combating, obſer- 
ving theſe three things: Firſt, _ 


Not to enter into a denial of 
what is affirmed for an abſolute 


truth ; The Second, Not * to 
ſpeak any thing that may prove 
injurious.; The Third, To leave 
the Spirit of him to whom we 


ſpeak 1a doubt, by terms ambi- 


guous.;and the. more reſerved 
the Anſwer.1s, the morg;lau- 
dable. Yet it is permitte&to us 
to diſſemble with. extep 
pearances, as 1n conceal 
joy, ſorrow, hope,. deſire, fear, 
choler, or other paſſions ; always 
ſeeming not to ſee or hear, either 
what is done, .. or. faid, if we 
find any difficulty in returning 
of a reply, orif it bring no fruit 


or advantage to us... , 


CHAP; 


114 The Art of Complaiſante. 
CHAP, IIL: 
Of Dexterity. 


Here is one other ' part of 
Complaiſance, which 1s fo 
joyned with it, thar 1t is 1mpo\- 
ſible to be Complarfant without 
it, this I will call d-xerzty,-fince 
we uſually call thofe :dexterous, 
who are nimble, proper and fit 
for all kind of motions, and who 
know eaſily to -ſurmount the. 
moſt painful and une xpected 
traverſes. | 
From this ſimiltude we may 
call that power dexterity, by 
means whereof we diſpatch. our 
affairs with moſt happineſs, ren- 
dring that which 1s difficult, 
eaſie and pleaſant, receiving and. 
repreſenting all things withous 
gall or bitterneſs, 
On. the contrary there are 
ſome perſons ſg unapt, that the 


— 
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leaſt things they make mighty, 


- repreſenting the- moſt eaſie dit- 


ficult, and always aggravating 
to in{upportable thoſe that are 
grievous, ever wanting 2 Capa- 


_ City to manage their affairs, but 


in a very ill” manner, rendring 
them lame, 1mperfect, and ſome- 
times impoſſible, 11 which they 
mitate thoſe unskilful Chirur- 
geons, . who in lieu of healing 
render the wound incurable.. 
Burt 'on the' contrary, the. - 
prudent and judicious, ſweeten 
the ill, and mitigate the pain by 
lenitive. Unctions, or if. they 


- make Inciſions theycaft the Pa-. 
, tientuntoſuch a ſleep, as makes 


him dic: , _ their ex- 
ample we muſt repreſent things. 
which appear aiffcule and” prie- 
vous,by Inſinuatingthem {weet- 
ly into the ſpirit of  thoſe-to 


whom we ſpeak, without vi- 


olence or conſtraint 5 diſpo- 
ſing 
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lingthem-by little and little, to 
_ enter into confideration:of our 


reaſons, | ſerving our ſelves of 


theſe means, principally with 
. them whoareof a nature rough, 
eager, and impatient; or by ſome 
other paſſion or intereſt,- ſhow 
themſelves inſupportable, uſing 
words full of | 
ſuch as ſeem rather ' to. defie us 


to- the Combat than amicably 


to treat with 'us ; *tis from” the 
1mpetnous affault of theſe, (who 
like Bulls chafed 8& enraged,bow 
their rugged fronts to the earth 
in a poſture .to overturn+ their 
enragers) that the dextrous 
perſon ſaves himſelf by his aguli- 
ty, nimbly diverting to another: 


ſtde, and by a light leap 'paſſing 
toa ſubject more agreeable, nor | 
appearing diſturbed or the leaft - 
diſcompoled by extravagant or : 


words full of paſſion; It is nor 


ſervile . 


arrogance, and. 


as ſome unjuſtly think;anca&tfo - 


un, 
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» | ſervile, for a man-who continues 
r | reaſon- his Companion,to anſwer 
f | ſometimes pleaſantly and with- 
1 Nout anger, to thoſe who are 1n 


>, 
») 
w 
, 
. 
1 
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Choler -or ſpeak in paſſion, but 
on the contrary 1 eſteem it a 
thing worthy of a well tempered 
mind, 8 a ſpirit repleniſh'd with 
prudence, and yet, more ſuitable 
to-perſons! of the. higheſt .qua- 
lity than to: thoſe of loweſt con- 
dition; 1t: being as : much: their 
duty - and a-greater:{ubjet-of 
triumph; tofubdue their:own at- 
fectionso - 332 2b ut 2370: S12d9 


- In this. dexterity. -then; we 


ought to do as they who play at 


Tennis, who regard not onely 
to toſs back the ball dexterouſly, 
but alſo to do-1t ſo, that they 
may be ready to receive 1t in 
place, from whence they may re- 
turn it where 1t may be moſt ad- 

vantagious for the game. 
Thus 1a treating or. conver- 
ſing. 
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ſing we ought to.have the ſame 
conſiderations, and then we 
ſhould ſeldom be unprovided of 
a ſeaſonable reply. + 
_ With this Artifice, we. may 

ſometime diſſemble honeſtly and 
ſeem nort- to underſtand, or not 
to: know Cooking that i un- 
ports. 'the dilcourſe. which 15 
made us;.;to the end.__that-we 

' gain- time" to. anfwwer,. and 
ro ſecure-'us from: durprif,” 00 
replying.in confuſion. ' 441 

: But cifi we- advencurs: tode: 
clare our judgement - or : reſo} 
torions; Jet it ben ſuchia man- 
ner, that-let - the ſucceſs - be 
| what it will, we may ſtill reſt 
upon our feet, and' find a door 
ſtill open behind, - '1mitating 
Mucianus inhis anſwer to. Ante: 
rius primus, who demanded his 
advicent he ſhould attend Veſpa: | 
tian, and attack Rome, Tacitus 
lib, 3. of his hiſtories. 


But 
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But above all we muſt care- 
fully ſhunthe occaſion to. break 
abruptly from the queſtion, but 
with all 1maginary caution ex- 
cuſe us upon thelong and im- 
portunate preſſing of our  af- 
fairs, remitting it to another 
time, or by remonſtrating that 


the quality of that affair, is not 


to be treated on atthat -time, 
andin that place, or by alledg- 
ing the Impoſſibility of it. 
There is not a more nice, and 
difficult 'point in" converſation; 


than the art of refuſal, fince 


every / one perſwades” himſelf 


_ that his demandis juſt , for this 


reaſon, there are ſome who 
grant and promiſe all': things, 


which either lhe not' mn their 


ower, or what is worſe; | they 
at the ſame Inſtant determined 
not to obſerve, hoping that be- 
fore thetime of execution, many 
things might arrive to hinder or 
trouble 
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trouble the effect. of their- pro- 
- miſe,and deliver them from their 
bonds, or at leaſt' they hope that 
they may hind excules, & defeats; 
having inthe meantime given 
content to the importunate. 
But theſe manner of actings 
ſfeldom- are.good or. ſucceſsful 
above ONnCEC's for- if \the.;. deceit 
be-:. ;dt{covered, the. -pradtiſer 
draws: upon: himſelf - the; hate 
and clamour of-the Gappowr: 
ed: nobetter. do they ;{ueceed 
who feed their  dependants with 
hopes ,i-only; to-content+ their 
own ivanity. by encreaſing; the 
number of: their followers and 
Petitioners, . bin 
The moſt fure way in my opi- 
nion 15, not: to grant or promile 
what we cannot , ought not, or 
will -not effe&t;, If whats de- 
manded - of us, is not of this. 
quality, let us defer our anſwer 
as long.as we.can, under: various | 


pre- 
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pretexts, or labour to change the 
deſigns of thole who iprels us; _ 
in propoſing a way to their. de- 
mands in .which we are better 
able to affiſt them, or if thoſe 
means we propoſe are - not ſufh- 
; | cient. to 'obtain the end, yet 
they may at leaſt make known 
our kind intentions, or let us 
| -form our promiſes 4in terms ſo 
| general as may not precitely ob- 
hge us. 

This laſt manner of proceed- 
| ingis at ſome diſtance from an 
f calie freedom, but yet the in- 
juſtice of the demand ma 
-£* render it excuſeable, thougheven 
the refuſal proceed rather from 
our want of . power, than want 
of good will, of whole effects 
we would gtve all aſſurance. at 
. | another 'time, and in another 
; | {ubjet, which depend moreup- 
on us; to thoſe whom were 
forced to deny : thus awaken- 


ing 
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ing by this means their courage, 
_ and giving them hopes that the 
dooris'' not ſo wholly ſhur a-F| t 
gainft them, and that they may || - 
arrive to their defires by ano- || © 
ther way, we. not only tweeten 
the refuſal, but even that refuſal || d 
ſhall be taken bythe more mo-Þ| a 
derate for an extraordinary || a 
grace-and favour. inns dewri-Þf ti 


pitur eni negatur celeriter.” ” a 
0 

TR goo 7 p 
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at : 

Of Patience and Humility. c 

| I: 


EF - Hele two qualities are ve- 

| .ry neceflary to the com- | 1 
poſition of a Complaiſant man. | t! 
 Areverend Courtier being asked || a 
- by'what:'means he had lived fo 
- Jongiand/ ſo firm in favour ar. 
Court,anfwer'd that it was by pa- 
ticatly ſupporting injuries,and by 
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repaying thanks in'lieu of ,re- 
venge, patience,as 1s laid, being 
the caule .of Auguſtns's loye to 
Aprippa and ſecrecy of his affe@i- 
on tO ec eras, 

But the patience of the Court 
does not onely liein ſupporting 
and diſſembling of: Injuries, bur 
alſo ( as I have before obſerved) 
the defects and Imperfections of 
another, there being. nothing ſo 
odious or diftaſtfull as to be re- 
prehended and cenſured by us , 
yet ſo great is the vanity of 
ſome, as to. think they cannot 
be eſteemed if they controul not 


| the actions of another. 


Such perſons: are. uſually ad- 


mired. onely by; ignorants,' and 


their conyerlation not ſupport- 
able to any but ſuch, as are much 
their, 1nferiours,,,;and .;if.. they 
haye not a great {ufficiency, they 
render themſelves. malt oft-re- 


diculous, even to thoſe who 


ſeem 
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| ſeem to hold'them/ in moſt ad: 
mitation. © The*-Courtier. '-then 
ought totake care of tatt or bit- 
ter ſpeeches even of thin 5 which 
are true, - for the ſting '1s felt a 
long time after, and eſpecially 
6 yon of higheſt rank. © 
© Alecond kind of patience; is 
to be diligent & not to abandon 
our deſigns, whatſoever repulle 
or diſgrace we meet, never reſt- 
ing our ſelves on one ſingle e- 
vent, nothing being more ſubjet 
to change than rhe will of Prit- 
ces, and of Grandees, which is 
in perpetual flux and reflux, but 
above all keep us near our Ma-J 
ſters and Patrons, and that with 
the greateſt aſliduity. men 
ble, ot Oe to 'avoid- calum- 


4 
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nies which are uſually fixed up-Þ a 
on. us in-abſcgce, bur-alſo bee | 
cauſe fuchian'bc cafion may hapsſ] i: 
pen, - wherein the diligence off a 
21 


_ ourattendance may be particu 
g's, = _ harly 


+» 
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larly. be. obſerved, and hence 
concluded our affetion to his 
ſervice., -Then we-.are thought 
worthy ro execute his particu- 
lar commands, and: thele op- 
portunities, 1f we: acquit us -hap- - 
| pily, the praiſes of our Patron 
5} prepares that way to: the- Prig-! 
nf ces favour..where-the-,continu- 
«| ance of our..diligence 80d good-: 
8 conduct muſteſtabliſus..:::. 

| } There, 1s;;1n; the (Courtz! as 
1] there is.ſaid to-be -inLove;.one” 
Hf Critical - minute, andia- Prince 
5f haying. ſomerimes;:need- of {0 
ny many kind of Perſons, that he 
+8 whos thoughy the! moſt unpro- 
oy fitable, .may,..onee © meet-with 
34 ſuch a fortunate.occaſion; which 
may render -him ſerviceable and 
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agreeable, * ;. | £1 
Another. effe&.. of patience, 
Is that, when.we! enterpriſe any. 
affairs with.hopes,well.conceived. 
and founded upon reaſon, we 
pe C purkie 
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.purſue it with all perſeverance, 
and againſt all oppoſition, being 


alwayes cautious that we preci- 
pitate nothing; but avvays at-"' 
-tend occaſion, ® 


time 


Many een 'who in 


ſoles: elevated! to the Hi a7 


dignities;" Rriving : to/ h fi Y 


their” "hope oi | 


" "not- logs 


c 
L 
I 
; hope" to ſee them- 
C 
t 


gs forthe” moſt part compoſed” 


{ 

t 

verniinnlis "Core, which" be-? 
vain and- ambrious perſons, | 


who commonly having mopine, 

of comtnetidable-in: them; {eek'Y. 
for theſe: outward: appeararices'Þ] 
ons from: orhers'to'}] * 


_ 
, 


and ſub 


make themſelves to be- valued.” 
And: by ſo much- more” th 
gard themyby how much” they” 


are. ; conſcious of We, ny 


ey 


b 
re 4 
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of their own merit. 
Yet humility does not alone 


conſiſt in this, for it appears in 


us either by the opinion that-we 
make known to have of our 
ſelves, or by the will and deſire 
we exprels, of enterpriſing above 
our power, or by our outward 
behaviour and deportmeat. 

The opinion that a humble. 
ſpirit has of himſelf conſiſts 1n 
the ſmall value he ſets. upon 
himſelf, believing- that he is 


unprofitable, and inall wayes ac-.. 


knowledging his own weaknels 
to the end to enterpriſe nothing 

above his forces. | 
Though Divines tell us that-it 
is our duty to poſleſs this yertue 
inwardly, yet it 1s ſufficient o- 
bedience to- the Rules of this 
Art, not to boaſt our ſelves of 
the things we cannot effect, and 
not knowing the extent of our. . 
own power that we do it-1n. 
C 2 lilegce 
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filence' and without oftenta- 
tion. ; 
" The humility which conſiſts | 
in the will hath two parts, obe- |} « 
dience to the Commands of |} 1 

' 


thoſe on whom we depend, and 
_ the moderation of our deſ} Ires : 
3 when humility appears in our 
outward behaviour it 1s remark- 
edin our Conntenance, geſtures, | ( 
words and aftions, | 8 
-In the Conntenarce, by a mo- þf t 
deſt regard, not too lofty, nor} | 
. too bold, by a ſweet and mode- || 1 
rate laughter, not loud, nor ff i 
jeering, and by reſpeaful car- | { 
riage, as ſalutations, reverences Ft 
and ſuch like Ceremonies. | C 
In the woras, -as by offers of Þ r 
ſervices, and the like Comple- | h 
ments, as alſo by ſpeaking ſo- Þ| R 
berly, to the purpoſe,. and with Þ| v 
reſpec, keeping filence till we'F ti 
- are queſtioned, and in weding: of A 
-  . willing attention to what is ſa id. 
b- "i BOWS. | | In- 
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- In our ai7ons there are three 
degrees of humility, to abalſe 
our ſelves to the great ones, not 
endeavouring to -make our 
ſelves believed their equals; 
to deicend below our equals, 
: | and to ſubmiteven to thoſe who 
r | are beneath us. 
- Many think it -ſuthcient to a. - 
| Courtier to hold hifalelt in the 
firſt degree, for fear an humility 
- | too low render him defpifed , 
* | but ſince the Courtis fo: compo- 
- | {ed that oft-times the great ſtand 
r || in need of the leaſt ; there being 
- | ſome offices onely to be done by 
; | the meaner ſort, a Courtier 'is 
| conſtrained to gain them by Ca- 
{| refſes and Countenances full of 
- | humility-; Ceſar who lived ma 
- } Republickin which that hunulity 
| was no leſs.neceſlary to an ambi- 
> | tious man, than inthe Court of 
#2 Monarch , -Careſſed: and: flat- 
tered the yileſt of the-people. 
| C7 Yet 
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_ _»- Yetin this we muſt be careful 
to obſerve a-mediocrity, alwayes 
demeaning our ſelves according 
to the quality of the- perſons, 
never debaſing us too low, but 
reſtraining our humility, within 
the bounds of Courteſie .and de- 
cent affability, ſome perſons of 
a mean deſcent, ſeeing them- 
ſelves high advanced in Credit 
in a very ſhort time, ( thinking 
they cannot ſurmount the con- 
cempt»-ol. their former condi 
tion and extraction, if they bear 
not themſelves haughtily, and 
make not themſelves feared ) re- 
mit the moderation of thei - 
lofty procedure, - and the ref 
ſuming aſweet and courteous be: 
haviour, till by the continuance 
of their proſperity and great 
fortune, that contempt ( with 
the remembrance of. their firſt 
condition ) is effaced-: but it 1s to 
be feared that this change dow 
ut 
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but difficultly or too late hap- 
pen, a man who is accuſtomed to 

pride, being not able, eaſily, to 
diveſt himſelf of it. 


C H A P. Vo 
Of civility and Afability, 


Here remain theſe two 
qualities, to perfect the 
compoſition of a Complaiſant 
| FRIONAPORy conſiſts principal- 
ly of twoparts, to render it ac- 


 compliſh'd ; one is a certain de- 
''cency or ſweet behaviour to 


which we ought to conform 


-our ſelves as much as poſſible, 


the other is an agreeable affabt- 
lity, which renders us not onely 


-acceſſible- to all thoſe, who 


would addreſs themſelves to us, 
but alſo makes our ſociety and 


converſation deſireable. 


C4 De- 
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Decency is chiefly to be obſer- 
ved in three things, our ſpeech, 
countenance, and cloaths , In the 
ſpeech the voice muſt . be fine, 
not rough nor too loud, nor 
too low, but diftin&, the terms 
honeſt, ordinary, - Intelligible. 
and Common, not mean or af- 
tefed, but proper to the thing. 
2. In the conrrenarce, herein 
ve mutt be careful, that-all our 
looks be full of iweetnefs, kind- 
neſs and modeſty, not aftedted, 
and without grimaces ; the'car- 
riage of the body decent, with- 
.out extraordinary or , aptſh., ge- 
ſures, inall ourordinary actions, 
-be -it in eating, drinking, - or 
the like, we muſt ſhow . modeſty, . 
and follow that which is moſt. 
received, amongſt thoſe with - 
whom we converſe, for that 
Courtieris but over punctual, 
who..in:.a Country: Gentlemans 
houſe will ſtrictly ;, practiſe. al 


his forms of new breeding, and 
will not be content to expreſs 
his thanks, and eſteem to' others 
in the ſame manner, and with the 
ſame ceremony that he receives 
the reſpe&ts of others, his pra- 
ice thows like a correCtion of 
the other, and oft-puts the” mo- 
deſt Company into a baſhful 
confulion, and conſtrained _ di- 
{truſtful behaviour and conver- 
ſation. 

' 3. Our Cloaths ought to be 
proper and ſuitable, not ſuper- 
fluous; and according to the 


. faſhion then 1n uſe, without: be- 


L INI 


ing fantaſtick in. too much af. 
fecting new, ' or counterfeiting 
gravity in obſtinately follow- 
ing the old : the beſt rule in this 
ape 1s to conſider rhe faſhion, 
and countenance of thoſe who: 


- Pofleſs the reputation of this 


decent mediocrity, that we 
may conform. and. prepare 
5 our” 
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'Our ielves to an Imitation. 
 Aﬀability. conliſts in many 
things, but principally in * the. 
knowledge to give an obliging 
. reception to all perſons, toenter- 
tain them with freedom and 
kindneſs, to ſalute, honour and 
reſpe& them, in ſhort, by all 
outward ſigns, and Carefſes thar 
may aſſure them of our Cour- 
refie andgood will, giving them 

by theſe attractive wayes, all the 
aſfurance and ' confidence that 
may be. Bet, 

It isnot enough for to con- ff 
firm entirely the ſptrit of men, |} 
and to-eſtabliſh a belief that they I + 
are beloved by us, to have a |} - 
g60d will: towards them, and || 
a great delire to atd them, but + 


- 
 ” SY 


we muſt with an agreeable Vi- }} « 
ſage, and a ſweet courteous en- | : 
 tertainment encourage and 1n- |} : 


vitethem to be familiar with us. 
And having by thele means 
Et drawtt ' 
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drawn them thus far, to hearke 
co. *em with ſigns of content 
ment, and patience, for he who 
will not yield attention to what 
is ſaid, cannot be named affable, 
no more than he who. conſtantly 


and harſhly interrupts the dul- 
| courſe of another, or who con- 


tradids, or divines what another 
would ſay, the laſt being only 
a foolifſh' vanity,to be admired 
for a nimble conception, and a 
vaſt and comprehenſive under- 
ſtanding ; and it ordinarily falls 
out that ſuch perſons themſelves 


are © ridiculous, and confuled 


viil 


with the loſs of time; and thus to 


interrupt, or "interpret without 
infinite modeſty, the conceptions 
of him who ſpeaks,or not to be 
attentive. is an offence and a te- 
ſ{timony of contempt ; Now this 
attention” 1s principally ſhown 
by anſwering to the purpoſe; 
and with judgement and mild- 

Oe | ' nels 
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neſs, flying as much'as poſſible 


ting a hope in-th 


rude and eager reparties,. crea- | 

ofb who ſpeak 
_ to us, that they 'may-ealily ap-. 
proach us, and ſpeak what. and 


as oft as they. pleaſe. 


But though this _ is ne- 
ceſlary to all ſorts of perſons and 
on all _ occaſions ; yet it is-moſt 
_ neceflary® to perſons of the 
higheſt rank in the manage- 
meht of their affairs. 

For their inferiours entertain- 


i0g an opinion, that thoſe who 


uſe. this affability, deſcend e- 
qual to them, they. become ſo 
aſſured that they fear not to 
_ diſcover openly their thoughts 
and all their deſigns, as if it were 
to their companions and friends, 
an ſomuch that thoſe thatpraftiſe 


this Art, ſeem to keep a key to. 
unlock mens hearts. at - plea- 


fure. = 
- But as the honour that were- 
; ceive 


d 
- 


| 


\ 


 ceive from a perſon of quality 
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is not agreeable onely, in regard 
of his perſon, but alſo becauſe 
his countenance and Carefles 
obtain, us credit with others , ſo 
the contempt which a great per- 
ſon ſhews 15 not onely grie- 
vous in regard of himſelf, but 
becomes 1nſupportable to us, 
when we find our eſteem leſſen'd 
with thoſe who were ſpectators 
of our 1ll treatment. 

. Though this affability ought 
always to be accompanied with 
{weetneſs, I do not intend that 
it ought not to be attended with 
gravity, and decency ſutable to 
our condition and eſtate. 

In ſhort, affability ought to be 
mixt with ſweetneſs & {eyerity ; 
or to ſpeak better, it ought to 
be as a mean betwixt theſe two 


extremities, ſo that the one may 


- not render us a terrour- to thoſe. 


who have any affair with-us, or 
| the 
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the other roo much debaſe us, 


and ſubject-us to the contempt; 
which too much familiarity ge- 
nerally produces, but that . it 


may be full of dignity, and 
agreeable-according to the qua- 


lity of affairs, perſons, .and other } 


circumſtances ; for ſo much. of 
thele as concerns our outward 
behaviour I ſhall 'omit, there 
having been a particular diſ- 
courſe of that ſubje, (Called 
the rules of Civility,) writ Origi- 


nally in the French and Tranſla- 
ted. into our own Tongue, . in 


which you may learn the Mode 
of Frazxce, and are taught upon 
the Authors grounds, to make 


of the uſage of our own Nation, 


' a perpetual Rule. 

Thave here the occaſion to 
ſpeak of raillery as a part of 
affability, which ſerves to ſeaſon 


our diſcourſe, 'nature having. 


given laughter to men, as a re- 


leaſe 
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leale of thoſe fad and melan- 


- cholique humours, which uſy- © 
ally attend us in our ſerious 
_ affairs. * : 


There muſt be uſed in the 
practice of it, great judgement 
and diſcretion ; for thoſe who 


| uſe 1t licentiouſly, and on all 


occaſions, inſtead of being e- 
ſteemed affable, gain only the 
names of Buffoons, - + 

We muſt ule it then with ſo- 
briety, and interſperle ir as a ray 
of light amidſt the obſcurity of 


a grave diſcourle, in ſuch a man- 


' Ner as. may not detract from the 


dignity of the perſon, or of the 
affair of which we treat; for as a 
little water caſt upon a great fire 
inflames 1t more, which a greater 


quantity would extinguiſh, fo 
 raillery too frequent, loſes its 


grace, and ruines the dignity 
of him who ſerves himſelf of it; 


| but intermixt and ſprinkled. 


with 
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with judgement, -it ſtrangely 
revives and. animates the. faint- 
ing converſation, ſo that we 
ought to uſe it as delicious 
ſawce, and not as food, leſt in 
lieu of giving us pleaſure by its 
agreeable reliſh, it cauſe fatiety 
and diſguſt. 

The quality of this railleryſjj 
ought to be innocent, and in no 
part odrous, that 1s to fay too 
- tart, or bitter, and that it turnſ}-. 
not unto mockery, ſlander, or 
reproach of ſome truth, which : 
may bring ſhame or a paſt con- 
fuſion on him with whom we! 
diſcourſe, for this inſtead off . 
gaining affection,commonly pro- || ! 
vokes to contempt, diſdain or 
enmity, and creates particularly] . 
in great men, a long if- not 


--an 1mmortal reſentment. and 7 
though it ſeem'our due, to be : 
allowed ſome reply (to thoſe - 


who attack us) after the ſame 
manner, 


L 1NAL 
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| manner, yet the moſt prudent 
F and modeſt counſel we can take, 
is to rebate the points of ſuch 
words, - either with a grave f1- 
lence or a negligent {mile; rather 
than with a biting reply hazard 
theloſs of our friend. It 1s a kind 
of acknowledging the truth of a 
Af jeſt to feem ſtung and offended 
7 atit, whereas on the contrary 
feerning to flight it, we mike 
others believe there is nothing 
'Þ 10 -1t, and ſo it paſſes without lea- 
ving any: ill or diſadvantagious 
impreſſion of us in the minds of 
the hearers. 

We ought alſo to ſhun ſuch 
jeſts as are uſually obſerved ' 1n 
the mouths of perſons of the vi- 
leſt condition, and which have 
in them ſomething I know. not 
what, of ſervile and abject, and 
allo thoſe which ariſe from aqui- 
vocations and words of a double 
1ntent, becauſe they are com- 
monly 


3 
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a Sneton, Hiftri- 


onem © Philoſo- 
phum aihil ampli- 
vs quam urbe Ita- 
liaq; ſummovit, 


wel coutemta omnis 


infamizyvel ne fa- 
clendo delorem i1t- 
ritaret ingeuia. 
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monly fooliſh, conſtrained and 
ill taken , but above all, let us 
beware they be not accompanied 


a 
F 
C 
with grimaces orfl : © 
( 4 ) diſagreeable} * 
geſtures, after the ? 


manner .of Play- 
ers, Mimicks, and 


Buffoons. I have 


known ſome gen: 
tlemen who thaveſ] ! 


not wanted either wit, goodneſs 
or good nature yyet by their dif-f / 
agreeable meens, and manner of 
expreſſions, of whatin 1t ſelf} 
has-been innocent enough, have 
_unhappily gained as many ene- 
miesas new aquaintance. 
Whenſoever we have an occa- 
ſton to make a facetious repartze, 
' 1t muſt not ſeem atfeed or- pre- 
meditated, -but-as if it were 
born wirhour pain or thought. | 
We muſt alſo' avoid. thoſe 


which tend to our own pratſe'or 


advantage, 
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advantage, or which verge upon. 
x pride or preſumption, nor ought 

18 our raillery bite {o ſharply as to 
g.cngage the enmity or hate of 
J another, this would be too- dear 
ef 2 purchaſe of a light, and ſhame- 
+ | ful ſatisfaction. 

d It behoves us no leſs to be 
ef cautious 1n reproaching another, 
1 for the ſame thing, for which we 
ef ſtand reproachable, nor ought 
weto ſ{coff at the miſerable and 
unhappy, as being'a thing too 
\ cruel and barbarous, nor at our 
friends or Parents, as a thing un- 
natural, full of malignity, and 
 inhumanity. In ſhort, he 'who 

gives himſelf liberty to jeſt or 
-| rally, muRtdoe it with great con- 
, | ideration of the quality of the 
| perſon, place, time, and other 
ef Circumſtances. 

3 As to the ſeveral ſorts of jelts, 
thenumber is great and various ; - 
ſome conſiſt 1n a rencounter of 
words 
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' words, which is now accounted Þ fl 
the loweſtkind,others inthe con-}] g 
ception and Intent of him who!Y r: 
peaks, and ſome 1n'a certain 
manner of anſwering; as when} v 
we anſwer what is leaſt expected }| p 
from us; or when we reply cold- 
ly and without-emotion to a de- || © 
mand, made with a prefſling || t 
_ardour,and Impatience,of which | n 
feveral kinds, though I could || t 
bring many examples of the An-. 
Clents, 694 of witty men of this 


c 
| P 

age, yet becauſe they are better | c 
O 

t 


learned by practice and conver-- 
fation, I thall here omit them, 
they being alſo for the moſt cold | t 
4n the recital if the words be | © 
not animated with the grace | q 
wherewith they were at: firſt | © 
pronounced. _, 12M 
Complements alſo make a -J a 
part of affability, we-call a com- | - 
plement. a ſhort. expreſſion of | t 
love, a declaration or demon- | {i 
ſtration 
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4 ftration of honour, and of obli- 
-Þ gation to thole whom we delire- 
)Þ to induce to a confidence and al- 
14J-ſurance that they are beloved 
14 with an extraordinary and 'reci- 
1 Þ procal affettion. 
-.| Theſe kind of Offices as all 
- | other; have their means, and ex- 
7 | tremities, {o that to obſerve a- . | 
1 | mediocrity, it 1s neceſlary to en- ; 
1 Þ ter into a conſideration of cir- 
- | cumſtances, as of, the perſon, 
s | place, time, thing, and of the 
r | cauſe, becauſe another "manner 
- | of ſpeaking is requiſite to a per- 
, | {on of an 1i[uſtrious rank,” than 
1 | to our equals or 1nferiours,' fo 
2 | one manner of {peaking 1s re- 
2 | quired when 'tis onley to expreſs 
t | our good will, & another when 

{it is to manifeſt our obligations 
 - | and reſpects. 
- | But we ought eſpecially to 
f | take heed that we ſuffer not our 
| fflves' to b2 tranſported with - 
L | beautiful 


_— 
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beautiful words, leſt we: ap 
engage-our ſelves in terms from\ſy; 
- the purpoſe, or in replies unde-' 
cent. or too far conſtrained ; ſo: of 
amongſt perſons which are our'Þ, 


7 Yar 
familiars, we muſt uſe common of 
terms and expreſſions not re- i 
ſearched, or too affefted, brief-' FP: 


ly we ought to take care that 
the tongue and judgement walk J 
together, accompanying our di{- | 
courſe with ſuch geſtures, coun-' 
tenances and actions, as. are. Ki 
expreſſive of the. ſame will and'} y; 
affections, giving to know in 
\ ſhort the: cauſes which induce 
us. to love. and honour, .and to Þ| , 
think our ſelves obliged,  _ 
- Amongſt which we muſt 
chuſe, ſuchas are moſt proper to.Þ 
theJubject,and ſuch asare at leaft 
remote or beſt known-to him, I 
towhom we adgrels ourComple-' 
ment. FEES OL OLS 
And it we have any pledge of 
Sh _ tis. 
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FT his amity, either from ſome good 
TJ Office we have received trom 
'Jhim, or from expreſſions of his 
{readineſs to ſerve us, we muſt 
Toft ſhow our remembrance of it, 
J attributing all to his nature full 
of, affection - and courtelie, to 
| which he will. give ſo much 
' | more credit, by how much. eve- 
ry one 1s apt to be deceived. 
with the love of himſelf; and 
| too eaſily to perſwade. himſelf, 
that others believe he poſlefles 
thoſe. qualities which render 
Wh agreeable and eſteemed of 
"( 
Theſe means, if managed with. 
Artifice and diſcretion ., have a 
[certain occult, power-to move 
and diſpoſe the mind to. give. 
faith and credit, to him who 
'F{crves himſelf of them. : 
| | T have ſaid diſcretion, becauſe 
we may ſometimes | meet, with, 
perſons of that nature; though, 
| | I. 
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they are very rare at Court, 


which are -at ſuch a-diſtance} 


from that ordinary. vanity, that 
they look with too much ſuſpi- 


cion and diſtruſt on this kind of - 


procedure, 


For this reaſon, with ſuch per-ſ 


ſons as are free-from affetation, 
we -muſt ' venture ' upon ſuch 
complements., onely in ſuch 
occaſions where cuſtom renders 
them neceſſary, or at leaſt when 
we are moved to it 1n the pur- 
ſuit of our diſcourſe, or -affairs, 
teſtifying in us rather the con- 
ftancy and firm reſolution of our 


inclinations than the violence of 


2 vehement affetion Which 
may be ſuſpe&ed either of in- 
conſtancy, flattery , or deſign. - | 

\In the anſwers that we,make 


to ſuch Complements, let us:go-| 
vern our {elves with the fame; 
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| particular in our; anſwtr | to! 
© the 
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the acknowledgements of obli- 


I gations, or: - benefits. received 
th trom- us; we. muſt . extenuate 
- them without diminiſhing them 
I more than is convenient; which 


ſome as vainly, as imprudently 


do, becauſe: that keſſening_them 


too much, as by ſaying, chat hey 


| are but ſuch common Courteſies as 


we ſhew to any other, we accule 
the judgment. of him, who 1s 


-Pleaſed - to ſet another value 
 upon;them,: and: who ; believes 


he has a pledge of our good.-will 
more than Common ; which.we 
dimunſh in diminiſhing the. be- 


nefit, and by this means we 
_ debaſe him, who thinks himſelf 
numbered amongſt our frie:ds 


equal with thoſe who are not. 
For this reaſon though indeed 


-1t was our-duty alone which 


moved . us to do }im this plea- 
ſure, we. may ſhow as if a pa-- 
ticular affedtion contributed 

D ſomething 
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ways done-without vanity,” - 


- -* This is all that” I- ſhal = in. 
alrs, : 


which if practiſed with prudence 


general of thele kind of a 


ſerve very much to gainus credit 


and eſteem, whereas 0n- the 

- contrary, if they be: not accom: 
| panied with diſcretion, become 
. ridiculous, and -being omitted; 


offend thole who expect them 


of us. © 


- After T have ſpoken {o largely: 


of Complaiſance, and the ſeveral 


parts and kinds of it, in the. 


next place I think convenient 


to ſpeak ſomething "of Con-. 


verfation and the ſeveral ſpecies 
of it. | | | 


% 


CHAP, 


., 
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N. Of Converſation. 

£ ; 


| A LL the world muſt ac-- 
| { & knowledge, that it is 
> | Converſation which contributes 
| to render men . ſociable, and 
1 | makes upthe greateſt commerce 
-Þ of our life, ſo that we may ſay, 
7-8 that /it is impoſſible to: take too 
{} much - care . to render our diſ- 
e | courſe pleaſing and-profitable. KA 
t | Memory may; furniſh us with | 
- | matter to maintain it, bur it can 
$ | give us nothing; bur what 'we. 
| have treaſured'up before, ſo thar - 
itisneceſſarythat we labour toin- 
rich it with great number of rhe 
choiceſt things, that it may make 
» | us: reſtitution when we have 
occaſion for them, yet how ne- 
ceſlary ſo ever. its ſuccors ma 
D3-- be, 


/ - 


>. - be,italone ſuffices.not to make || | 
© > us. ſucceſsful in Converſation, } 
E . fince its - required that judge-Þ 
*_  _© Ment be joyned with it, to: 
| _ regulate what we liaveto ſpeak, 
_ and to engage us to view with 
eircumſpetion, what we: are 
obliged to obſerve; it forbids 
us to ſpeak gallantries to an .old 
and auſtere Doctor, and to en- 
'rertain young Ladies with - dif; 
courles:of Geometry, for though 
2 man. ſhouldifpeak: admirably 
of : both theſe things, yet ' he 
would:not fail to: be thought 
very tedious/!to thoſe : whoſe 
humours/'are at: emaity. with | « 
ach + converſation; ſo-thar it is | *! 
not onely | neceſfary"to ſpeak J.c. 

. excellently.iof things; but - it-is 
 - alſo neceffary thar+thoſe dif fo 
| courſes'be well. timed. and ,pla+Y' 
ced, for the eyes, which exceed 
inluſture the other parts of rhe 
face, would render us OT 
| 1 
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which regard thoſe-- perſons to 

'whom we ſpeak, the | place 
where they are, and the ſubje&t 
wherewith we entertain them, 
for when the ſubje&.ſhould be 
great and eleyated, we muſt not 
ſpeak with @ light and wanton 
air, and how knowing ſoe're we 


J-are we may happily teſtifie a too 
'great-:concernment to make ap- 
pear our knowledge ; on the 


peaniny; we muſt give to the 
reſt of the Company time to 


{| ipeak-. their thoughts, that we 
may not draw upon owr ſelves the 


fame reproach,:that'a Lady very 
pleaſantly made to one of her 


I friends; that friend; who' was a 

- © Aarh, roar doubtleſs, - of . vety 
great learning, ſo deeply plurig'd 

j timlſelf. one day-into a diſcourſe 
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of politicks; ſpeaking ' of the} 
Condu& of Phzlip the ſecond, Þ 
that forced. the-Lady I ſpeak of, [ 

. £0 interrupt-him, after ſhe hadJ 
thus'patiently heard him a very] 
long time ; why: ſir, ſaid ſhe ro} 
him, will you be wiſe from morn- 
ing ro night? + i” 

We ought always in'our dif- 

, courſe ro have regard to Truth, 
as the ground of Converſation, 
but to avoid involving-my felt} 
in thoſe great queſtions concern- 

_ ing truth, I ſhall concentany ſelf 

_to ſay, that it isa'conformury-df] 
our words with'our thoughts, 

without determining whether 


2 BY bite, < or 142 on Tit” A nr EY EN EE eG en; 


there ought to be--a preciſe ſimi 
litude of the'thoughts we //ex- 
preſs to the thing we our” ., 
mud. oF 
This vertue is fo-extenſive. th 
that it is of general profit, upon. © 
:which all the commerce-of this F 


_ Aife might 'be vor ae oy 
T7 | "MN i S if » | 
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| blil'd, ifmen lovedit ſo much 
as they are enemies to it, The 
moſt flouriſhing Nations have 
I always had truth in aparticular 
. veneration, the Perſians accord- 
- ing to Herodotus, inftructed their 


Children to ſpeak it very exact- 
ly, and endebted perſons were 
onely held in ſuch-contempt a- 
mongſt them, becauſe they pre- 


's ſumed they were conſtrained to 
MI lie often, when they convers'd 
" With their Creditors : we ſee by 


our own experience, that our 


- own Nation ſhow themfelves 
'J fuch friends to Truth, that-rhey 


think nothing more. offenſive 


than when any gives another the 


lie. | 
Yet many perſons. Tmagine 


that. none can proſper in their 
| 'defigns at Court, without a con- 
 tinual diſhmulation,; and making 
"a particular profeſſion, never to: - 
| ſpeak their true thoughts, that 


D' 4 - © errout”. 
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portant. to be conceaPd , it is 
not-_ neceſſary that 'a. Courtier 


who aſpires to . fone, employ- Þ 
ment, proclaim, his pretenfions, 
or diſcover the means. he 1n-: 
tends to make uſe of;: ſince his | 
DPRIneY may  dtaw' from: 
CE.AN. eg: 6 eo his Ppre- 


£9 
| Jadice! ': but in' 


> 


S.: ordinary 


courſe of a mans life, for White 
reaſon is he-bound to Jie prepe-. 
 tually, and to make a” yertue of 


ſo reat.a vice! ? 


?an it be believed, that 2 
man who Careſſes indifferently 
all the world, and who promiſes 
all. thoſe who make any addreſs 
to; him to. ſerve them, without: 


| WY, ſuch Intention, can- make. 
3 himſelf; 


> - Exebiir Ss moſt general,” yet a'J. 
- reaſonable diftin&tion' may draw | 
{ **....Þ$-QUt £of it, I confels, that a' man 
to whom one hath ©intruſted a* 

E557 - fecret, 1s obliged to. be faithful, 1 
 , andnotto diſcover, what is im- 
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4 himfelf many friends;* or-eſta- 

#F bliſh himſ in a reputation-of | 
| being civil andobliging ? onthe. 

1 contrary, though he blindtheny -- 

| = preſent by ſuch procedure, 

"| it will not be Tong before they - 

| be difabuſed; and*ſo far will 

| they | be from ' building upon 

" | what he fays,” that they will 

| ſcarce ever-give'ear to him af- 

j ter, regarding him onely as a 

| Comedian, who ſays what he 

'] thinks not, and whoſe onely 

|. care is to acquit: himſelf well of 

b = part ' he hath undertaken to 

. _ ___ 
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j it will be onely an unſeaſonable 
: upon'our ſelves envy, hate; or 
| concippt;”", On the contrary 1 
| cltcem It wifdomi®in Tuch who. 
Fra- 


Et thin Ger from: the. 
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putts itin ſuch rmanger- as 1; 
have before pre cribed., ' 
'T am here again. invited to. 
ſpeaks, ſomething, .of | Raillery, | 
vgh I have made OE pu -] 
ticular refletion on. 1t . before, } - 
ſince it is; manifeſt nothing. 
much animates dil ; iſe prot 
ded it be: honeft.. and lea fant, Þ| i 
and it ought 10 be ſo tar from || 
being baniſhed from converſe- oy 
tion, that we may ſay tis that | \ 
alone which ſeaſons dilcourle, | 1 
and ;preſeryes it. from growing: 
faint and languiſhiag, ſome BIN 
-aid-that xt made the princi ipe! 

part of what the Romans.called | v 
 Urbazity, faying,; that; Urbanity, 0 
as the word 1n-ſorne meaſure. Þ p 
V 


fgnifies, was properly the man- 
net .of behaviour / and. conver- | 't 
ation of perſons. of the, City, 
who, are fo _ different, in' all { 
Q --confi- | 
le, PROT, of: the Coun-. 


trey; 
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trey, whom tor that.cauſe we 


{F - . Others. have -conceived that 
$ Raillery was that Attick-ſalt, 


EC Ts 


$ fo renowned in the writings of 


the Antients,as well as moderns,. 
that producing in; converſation: 
the ſame effect. which ſalt does. 
ina  ragouſt, ſo . that we may 
lay exceſſive raillery . diſpleaſes 
and _ ſtimulates..the ſpirit ,.. as: 
victuals too falt diſguſt and offend: 


| the pallat, | 


Raillerpthen muſt be fine and; 
delicate, and ſuch., as . rather 
ſerves to heighten Conyerſation: 


4. which begins to fall, - than to: 
4 offend the perſons which .com- 
poſe the aſſembly, but when we: 


would rally to excite laughter, 
tis beft to ſpeak in a cold and: 
ſerious manner, that the Compa- 


ny be may pleaſantly ſurpriſed,in: 


JMI 


ſeeing us.ſerious in the .midft, of - 
perſons who:rend the air with: 


laughters, No- 


Sg 
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*'--Nothing' contributes ſo- much Þ. : 

to,the deſiga we have to divert} 

'  _ thoſe who hearken to us," as af 

E Sappy natural diſpoſition to fur-J 

1 niſh-us with quick and facetious Þ} 

returns, nothing is ſopleaſant or | 
makes'ſo great :an Impreſſion, 

- as theſe fuprizing repartees. -' || | 
 Andwemuſtagree, that there I 1 
is ſomething very extraordinary J | 
in thoſe gentus's, who have this. 

" ift topleaſe; . Yer ſuch perſons Þ 
muſt- be caytious againft whom: : 
they permit theml(elves'to-exert' 
their *talent, for they ought | 1 
never.'to attack the unhappy, | 1 
or Criminal, becauſe. if the for- Þ. t 
mer” be more worthy to draw F. - 
from them Compaſſion, rather 'Þ - « 
than this kind of Railery; a | 1 

- Malefactor -on the other fide I 1 

. deſerves a more ſevere chaſtiſe- I ] 
ment; and we ought to have ſo t 

7 
if 


. - much horrour of his crimes, as 
"not to make theni a-matter- of 
be £45 '_ diyer= 
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| divertiſement ; they muſt alſo | 


"F ſpare men of a remarkable pro- 
 bity, and' the reputations of 
4 vertuous women, and''tis pro- 
| 'perly againſt the vain-glorious 
{I that they are permitted to ſport. 
themſelves, and divert others, 
becauſe vanity is uſually odious 
toall the World, and'worthily 
deſerves to be ſcoffed at? | 
The excellency of thefe repar- 
- tees, conſiſts in being thort, acute 
and clear, not onely ſpoken 
with a. grace, but ſo much to 
the purpoſe, that it may not be . 
ſuſpeRed that we have prepared 


4. them in our ſtudies. | 
F. :- To obtain'this Excellent fa- 
44 culty, it would be-1n- vain 't6 


read ancient Authors, ſince we }. . 
have many ColleQtions of the 
Moderns, whoſe happineſs in 
this kind has made great noiſe 
in the world, yet how pleaſant 
loc're thole repartees have 

- been, 


L INAL 
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| " mln Dig. ; 
been when, they | were ſpoken, 
they loſe much. of. their grace: 


Ry we coine to relate them, | 
| becauſe:we have not the ſame 
paſſions they _ had in the Com-Þ 


.  pany-where they were firſt _{po- 
56k for this' reaſon I ſhall not 


By amule my ſelf to give you any 


' do fearce -think this knack 
can be - attained by ftydy or 


imitation, -nor ſucceed happily, 


except they reſult from: -Extem- 
porary thoughts. 
Before I proceed any further, 


Iwill give you a deſcription of 


the Converl; ation. of thoſe places 
where tis: preſumed to be of 
A Ana 67, 


s of them, and. indeed 
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pI 


y of the Conver ſatton of the Conrt, 


15 two. great ſubjects . © 


; _ .. Which make up the;Con- 
L | verſation'of the Court, are Love 
| and War, If the thoughts of the 
" | more brave and active Spirits, 
| are 'taken up with Sieges,' In- 
gagements,- and the acquilition 
.-of glory, thoſe of the vain, effe- 
| minate and impertinent, -are no 
| leſs buſtedin the Conduct of an 
| Amorous Intreague, If chance 
ox. any. other: ;reſpe& [caſt you 
Into the Company of one of the 
latter ſort, you muſt be: content 
to hear him relate his Conqueſt 
' of. the. Lady of ſome decrepit : 
| Knight, in terms as, Martial, / as 
\ $ an. old Souldier;would the ta- 
| Kog the beſt Fort an HAS, 


my - 


<F FP 45,0 
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64 - The Art ff Complaiſance. 
Firſt, by. a ſtudied deſcription. 
he exalts her virtue, her wit and: 
her modeſty, and having ren-! 
_ der'd his beauteous enemy thus Þ 

formidable, and thus guarded, Þ 
-he attacks her, is repulled, then” 

charges again, afid again forced 

toretreat; once more; ſuppoſing 
© ther a Fort; he gives-the affault, 
ſtorms and enters, and in ſpight 
of all refiſtance, 'enjoys the fruit. 
ofthis glorious victory, now | he 
expects his triumph ſhould be. 
attended by the acclamatious' of 
all who are preſent , and that 
you ſhould pratſe and admire 
at 'the efforts of his irreſiſtible 
eallantry-, - as if 1n one contt- 
nued minute of fury , head 
taken in three parts. of the'We- 
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Therlanas. | 
--According to theſe, do. ſome | 
 Vizious-and” Mercenary. Poets | 
falhivii *he Characters of their 
compleat Gentlemen; © for: half 
1] {4 M1 EE Iv5 . 42Nn 


| an oh 


: 
# Ht, » - 4 


7 


4 The art 
an hour after I had ſeen a late 
J new Play, whilſt the Impreſſion 
4 continued, I wiſhed nothing fo 
FT muchas to be like the two tear- 


{ ing fellows, which "the Poet 
14 had deſigned for the Characters 
1} of Gentlemen, nor in that mood 
» | would I have exchanged their 
" | abilities, in drinking and whore- 
«| ing, for all the old faſhioned 
e | vertues inthe world ; and I'dare 
F; _— that 'three parts. of the 
- | men: then+ preſent, would have 
f | prefer'd'the honour” 'of commit- 
; | tinga.thouſand rapes: and adul- 
. | teries, to the pradtice of all 
. | thoſe ſullen yertues which un- 
_ | der that name they are taught 
| Þ 3 Arg 
- | How deplorable a thing is it ! 
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that a man who wants wit to 


p_ the true image of vertue, - 
ſhould be ſtffer'd to” make the 


Stage the ſeat of Atheiſm,''& the 
"throne of all 1mpiety, 'by giving 
EL the 
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words and behaviour,..that] in 


38 She 


onof a filthy life & a debauchced 
conyerlation.! they. are. not to; 
' beefteemed much more Impu-J 
_ "dent, and regardleſs of the ho- 
-nour of this renowned. King+ 
dom, who ſay . they write to 


pleaſe the Humour of the age, as 


if nothing could be. aprecable 


tous, but the ſeeing the moſt 
horrid vices of the-moſt wretch-. 


ed 'of men, render'd | amiable} 


under the name of vertues, and 

If you-would pleaſe ſuch 
brutiſh-creature as.I have deſcri- 
bed, you muſt ſeem by .your 
ſuch anadventure he; oughe to 
eſteem himſelf the happieſt of 
men, you may in a ſhort manner 
accuſe your own imperfeQion, 


or your fortune, for: the ill ſuc-F. . 
. ceſs of your. own amours, and} . 
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the publick only a repreſentati- 


by . diſcourſes full of rottenneſs | 
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LJ you mult carefully avoid:as dil- | 
<d . obliging to aſcribe ts: victo 


© -to chance or to the weakneſs 


4 of the vanquiſhed, leaving Him 
2-4 always in the opinion that you 
Sy attribute all to the power of! his 
0} wit and eloquence, this you 
i may doe if you be. conſtrained 
ef to indulge your ſelf rhis flattery, 
ty by feigning a relation.of another, 
- who ſucceeded in' the /like 
ef attempt, and on this imaginary 
q perſon - fix' without ſuſpicion, 

1 what commendationhs you pleaſe, 

* | which the others {elf-admiration 
2] will quickly apply-and love you 
mort; ine! ot vl Hales 

F Thoſe who make- profeſſion 
: of a 5 rev I will- think 

it perhaps 'a/; thing | too. ;pain- 

fl fil, of Jiſhoneſt, to. comply 
1 with theſe perſons, and indeed 
| thoſe who take not their mea- 
F - ſure: from their ability: to 
3 'fcrve him, in his-deſigns of In- 
; tereſt 


Wt $95 
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tereſt or glory ſubmits himſelf tol = 


themeaneſt vaſlalage. | 


«A 
<> 


"4 'CH AP. VIIL 


oy the Converſation of the lnnes 


of Conree. 


here tobe found a great number 
of the' fineſt Spirits, Conſiderable 


_ as well for their learning astheir 
external” accompliſhments; "yet 


theſe are /not. without a:mixture 


ofa-number of dull; fottith and | 
vain perſons,” with others . as | 


pedantick, trifling, and' debau- 


Thed: here i t-isthat you may ſee” 
in a winter term” at dinner time. | 
1a their halls a drowſie —_—_— 1 
IX uo -of 


73 


S itheſe are the: places to. 
{A which there isthe moſt ge-, 
neral confluence of young;Gen-. 
try, from all-the parts of theſe 
three! Kingdoms , fo there: ;are. 
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J of formal : Fellows ſtand 'pur- 
J ring/ over. a fire; who after a 


4 /ong and painful ſtudy-of thirty 


: 
v 
> 


— 


years, have attained ro the won- 


F derful, * and  gainful Art of 


| hs 
Sa 


el. Sed? IS, TILA. IP OT lane, 
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ÞJ ſpeaking non-ſence ,; with :the 


greateſt confidence in the world, 
and 'when they walk, - to carry 
their eyes and noſes  diretly 
before them, not daring to turn 
their weighty noddles:on either 
ſide, for fear .of fortfeiting their 
gravity; theſe are commonly a 
brood of men, -who ftart from 
2a desk and ſnatch up the-Gown, 
and having firſt intheir infancy 
been \waddled and nurſed upin 
rags of paper, are at riper years, 


 fometimes out off Poverty, 


(inftead of having a free: and 


F generous education, which 1n- 


{pires us- with 'thoſe Noble 


'F thoughts, which after become 
F 25 planted . in ' our natures) 
F put Clerks to Attorneys; from 


whence 
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whence without the leaſt taſtsJit 
. of Univerſity learning they ad«Jt5 
vance, ſwel'd with prelumptiongJat 
and full of ignorance and ImpusJat 
panes, to the Bar , profitandt 
ucre then becomes the -onely }' 
ſubje& of their Converſation, 
gain gives motion to all their. 
Actions, and that alſo 1s the 
end of all their Arguments; 
whilft- reaſon and honeſty. are 
too oft made faQtours to theiſ 
avarice, if ever you have: occa- T 
fions that force. you to make 
uſeof-theſe perſons, or to ſeek 
any favour from them upon any | 
account (except for reward, I's 
andthen you ſhall even+-bluſh to fin 
ſee, how baſe and ſervile- they 
appear in their flatteries) they JV 
expect from you the greateſt ſub-For 
rilfions and attendance, to. this 
how repugnant ſo ere it is, you Fle 
- muſt diſpoſe your ſelf, and whenFto 
your cats are at ftrife abourÞot 
it, } 
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s Ii, call it a ſubmiſſion to-\neceſſi- 
1 Jry and occaſion : how neceſſary 
attendance ' and importunity 1s 
1-Jat theſe ſeaſons, hear Fuvenal to 
this ce, 


yl 
1 {hen Clients by the ſleeve their 
ir {-- Sraras -pall, 


" Lord | how the brain works 
1 through the learned skull, 

Ee T hen th* hollow bellows breaths 
rf: forth mightie lies, | 

» | T1] on their breaſts the eager ſpce- 
- fie flies, 


To Condhude,z ict, jun, lays, It 

is one of the pleaſantelt humours 

in the world to ſee two men to- 
gether, the one to receive ad- 

vice, the other to give it, the 

Jone demeans himſelf with a re--. 
ſpectful and co n—_— indiffe- 
ence” to receive directions, and 

Fro ſubmir his ſentiments ro the | 
: Fother, on the contrary he who 

Is 
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72 "he Art f eaſing. | - 
is conſulted ſeems to requite.th the] k 
ſincerity. of - his Client. with: al 
_ earneſt and difintereſt., zeal 
ſerve him, and in the-mean timeſp 
examines his own concerns, - {ll tc 
-xules whereby to adviſe him, Xt 
that his Counie] becomes mor l. 
advantageous to himſelf than tof'd 
himwhoreceives it, 1 
There are a ſecond ſort, wh 1 
as ſoon as they arrive at the bay n 
throw off the gallant, and. fall tt 
tion themſelves according to 6 
the mode and form of the other: 
all their actions, words, and gef 
ftures grow ſtiff, and afﬀectedifÞ} + 
- conſtrained, their Converſationſ} 
_ .obſtinate, and full of a perulag 1 
-.contradiction, 'be 
A third ſort is a Company & fv 
raw mopiſh youths, who comfy 
to town burthen'd with. che i; 
wary precepts of their Parentyfſfo 
who having a little breath'd ip P; 
freedom ot the Town make i 
look 


2 'Z : The Art Tip tate 73 
bo looſe into all manner MG - 
pbicheties, let fear of Ca- 
umny oveyou to alittleCom- 
to' theſe, as the con- 
Emplarc of - Intereſt to 0- 
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; > "Yet after all Tdefire to be un- 
of derftood to ſpeak of the ſmalleft 
i] number,or aſpeciesof them, for 
oF 1 would. not be thought of a na- 
| ture ſo yenemous; as to ſeek to 
+ throw diſgrace upon that glori- 
FJ ous: Profeſſion, which has raiſed 
ig in all ages, fo many eminent 
* perſons, tothe firft Honours of 
ff the Realm; and who have left 
fy their poſterities ingrafted in the: 
89 Nobility ,- but theſe were the 
p ! : 'bf- real: merit and virtue, 
q. which ſtill ſheds'a luſter on the 
veſt, and notof indiretion. 
Tthall omit the converſation . 
. ; bore City, which confiſting of 
FE Merchants,. and Tradeſmen; uſe 
Fno diſcourſe but what tends to 


E Trafhck, 


mg 1 ſhall give ſome gene 
Rules to be obſerved, .and of ult 
in all Converſations, | 
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"we con verle, 
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RD , flying xmpor- 
x hi oſt 

nportunity; Bioy Tpeaking 
nothing! thit ORs be tedious or 
Fomthe Patton; not repeating 
if o ft the ſame thi ung, nor offering 
4 © "interrupt another 
s, but always gi- 
ing the Fan attention that you 
tm A APY others, 
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betray the! Commerce: of men, 
which, conlifts ; 10. / the mutpal 
creaitwegiverto eachother, and 
«| there:cannot be:any thing more 
4 wretched than to contradict our 
[own knowledge. 
J ©. Secondly, According to the 
'' fubject'o Which -we | peak, as 
4 where:we:. ſpeak: of our {elves 
-F dr-of others, peaking of our 
| ſelves, if we fay anything untrue 
|| 101 -our; own advantage, we 
"cannot eſcape -beang accounted 
' both ivain-:and lyars 5! and the - 
Hovakies ender us odious, and the 
$ vanity.ridicutous.” 
|. 'W hen wed] ak of oihres > we 


38 20 url L a neon muſt be 
5 much more, ns accompanied 
I with mahcF; yet there is a kind 
Þ of: ali nthay in moſt men, 'that 
fp 5 them. (out iof a:defire 

& & 3 to 


—_— 


appear: more underftany 


ar germane ew 0 1gh! "L011 
F more. inclined to - #e;:ior't 
= conceal their imperfeAtions' +'ifop 
1 if he: of whom we (| ye He OY 
|. infeziouri or h 
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qu : 
which we praile hit n- 
onely render him own ef A 


of others, but: alſo: 

our ſuperiours:to:- * 

value upon our ſc res: t 

. Burifhe of wh d 
ill; be known: to excel ius; I 
thereby render. Our: ſelves. fools. N 
OG | 
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: S SF. may impute. it to 
Hattery, that we ſpeak mych 


LJ good of another; | yet I think 
& { thoſe who do ſo, extend flittery 
y Wy far , or if they will call 
14 ſuch praiſes flatteries, . I may ſay 
rh there are ſome flatteries excuſa- 
'F ble as well as fome inexcuſable. 
'J - For when we praiſe one with 
| 4 Þ "an intention _ only to pleaſe, 
LI without any other ill deſign, to 
S | parent Tome miſchief, or to ob- 
| tain ſome. good without the 
| dam a7 aa; iocher, this flattery 
{ | Ipreſume-to ſay 'is !excufable a- 
| mong Sala: Thus we may allo 
Y les the quality of a lye, for 
F where '2 man lyes out of a 
Þ fportive humour, or for mirth 
4 alone, which appertains rather 
toi” Buffoons than to: Perſons 
- who "make any profeſſion - of 
* honour, if ſuch kind of lies; 
| thereis le dangerand maligns 
: [ths (but thoſe which are made 
4 S E 4 az with. 
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with deſign to do; 20+ inju {4 03 
though .the- ſucceſs; fall- ou}; 
againſt the i peakers intentions, |, 
ought eſpecially to be.eſchewed;],; 
as deſtructve-to As who : 1-2 
- unton/is preſerved by good not, 
by ill offices. Bur ifthe he bead 1a 
damage to.none, and is of prot [ Ik 
ro:ſome one; '1t may perhaps be 
diſpenſed-with:, provide 
' nature ofthe ſubje& do not. fan | [* 
* bidat.: 

. Vanity which i is the othier | q 
- vice which: we: oug! it to. 5 in by 
converſation, hath ewoprincipal J;. 
branches; boaſting and: prefumps! to. 
tion. | 
pe ridiculouſnels a boaſts I 


may-v 
0 boaſt. 


om what be fs 508 : -is] l 
ſomething more excuſable, but | i 
even in that he ſhows himſelf 
not. a little. vain. \ahd- We $6 

or. ; 
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a l -icblici of: making himſelf che 

&: i= efteemed, , he) leſſens 

\ Lown value with others, for ſe 

s [praiſes which iſſue from our own 
mouths, gangot. be. well receiv- 
fed,  'this; alone pollibly Jos 

4 done. - the; > greateſt _injur 

df ne of the greateſt wits © is 


1 "For this reaſon, when we have 
* Joccafion»to ſpeak of, ourſelves, 
"Ive mult doir with much reſerve 
* $1nd modeſty. . It being no Jeſs. 
Jyanity to: praiſe rhan- after- the . 
"Inianner of ſome fooliſh: perſons, 
"to. diſpraiſe ourſelves, with a 
3 fon: n-t0 .1ngage others .1 41.:0ur . 
*ICommendation. + \ 
I = There are ſome kind of poi- 
& ſonous, praiſes Which. may be | 
k F cautioully uſed of ,qur..ene-. 
Emies,” which an-unexpedcted - 
k caſt: diſcover; thoſe imperfeQti-.. 
'n fOns: inthem whichwe cannot 
a .divulge-otherwile,. this 
F E.. 5. *« indeed , 


— 


<& Fpith, Jun ; AISLES $113 (0247 Ol 

As to : it extends 
it ſelf urther-' than'daſcourlſey 
omitting: therefore © wh 3 
gards' our ations; 1: hall on ly 


k of "it "as itregan | 
SarRwtriet Is ; in-ewo-mannery, 
1, When 'we will not--yield 
to ' the - opinion- of: -anothey 
from whence _ obſtinacys. 


upon others, rom 
ceeds an odioy. and injuriou 
contradidion,. to: the: end- the 
we may ſeem to- know*'a: 
underſtand more'than they; 
20. be. thought, aboye chem i 
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The. Art af cnpiafoate, 31 
L ! Gets we ought eſpecially 
e | = 0 Converlation gee ewo 
1k 3 *. We Lught likewiſe. as 1 pe. 
Th F ics" of preſumption, - to- avoid 
= being -obſtinate: in, any, argu+ 
LI mentin a'matter which touches 
#1 the: profeſſion of him» we. con- 
H'verſe with; for in preſuming 
FJ that 'we- are in the right, we 
5 make/a/ ſecret reflection upon 
fy him; which is alwayes, taken as 
Fx very injurious. 
$$ {But eſpecially when we have 
oy reaſon. to: Contradidt any, we 
BJ muſt-be careful that we: do it 
I not-with too much: roughnels; 
8 [ſharpneſs or obſtinacy, but lex 
vy us fweeten/itas\much as we can 
- oy humble terms: and, exprefſi- 
; ns, ſeeming'as 1f,we deſired ra- 
er to! 'be -Inftructed than-to- 
Inſtru&; propoſing our thoughts 
wy; Wy way of doubr, and difficulty, 


nic I not as an afticqutive, or ne- 
gatiVe 
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84; The Art of Compleiſance: 
gative reſolution,” and: that- 
a be the berrer ac ie 22h 


Sd 


olieary. *tis': Son's Pee 
caſt in a:word of praiſe 'of-t 4 

er{on we are forced/to:contra- 
&i&;, ſometime 'contelling, our. 
foubr, and-our ignorance, never 
ſtanding -out "obſtinately*,. but” 
yielding , when :the argument Þ 
cafnot.. be maintained without | 
begetting 'a 'diſplealure3n him. 
whom'weoppolſe. 7 
: * Bur: 'above all:cifire arc:twa- 


eripaping! "ouT-: 
fee "by our. 
24miitthem-iequal toour' ſelves 


there" always ariſing a; 
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E _ art of Complaiſence. 85 
"ſhame and ' confuſion in being 
ſurmounted by them, than honor 
ſ ina victory from a CLINE ſo 


Gither ought we. to: ſhew 
; - our: Efelvey aſtoniſhed, or offend- 
: no at: the opinions. of another, 
_ though they.ſeem-very-extrava- - 
gant to us, nor ought we. to 
--feem difpleaſed. -at ' the - little 
Follies, in icretions, and-leyities 
5 'they-commit in.our-preſente;bur 
© always conſidering wherein'they 
- may be profitable tous, whe- 
ther on our: A or 
.. for the accompliſhment of a 
þ orker defi nh; Us make of 
them our beſt, Joji it be anjnno- 
bh. - cent advant BC. Zo 
b 10e, > couching the 
= Orhaments,we are to uſe in our 
{| common diſcourſe, ' Thave ob- 
's Lara be-theccommon:prax 
4 - Riſe. ;of -moſt Gentlemen to-<n- 
| devour <6VER. incommonCon- | 
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8 hte ae Gimp A, =P - 
- verſation to'make:choio of the ] 
. moſt poliſh'd words ,but.in "my | 
opinion as we ouglit no \toaban- | 
_ don ourſelyes. to a carelelsneg-.. 
te&, ſloweoughtnotto diſcover. | 
* toomuch . carein/ their brig | 
| avoiding amore grave-or formal} 
_ way, than'is natural tous; 7} 
Indeed TI know a Gentleman, 
| the : poſleſſour of no- indifferent: 
quualinlch {who toavoidan errour! 
on 'this- tar,” ths need! 
hiriiſelf into-an” habirur at £; 
tionontheother ;'thisÞ« 
been” long: eſteemed a-pertect 
maſter of beauriful. words, and 
t. indeed'T' never hearg him Ar: a 
very expreflive it any t abject, - y 
on to mow k ty ure or be-Y ; 


SS DR - tis 
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- Aka wy vo Complaiſnce 8 


i wiftrieſs, : ;pattcring. over: all he 
| ; I favs; and out:running; the .imagi- 
. pations/as well'as:conceptions: of 
thoſe who attend ;:others accuſe 
0 him of a fault (which indeed is 
; | exceeding ridiculous; and: to 
| * which vanity the: confidence of 
- his skil:may rally bemny tim) 
that 15; a:clogging each material 
* word vith half {core redundant 
| Epithctes, chis laſt. isa fault 'of 
' which] cannot accuſe him;. but 
"for the former, Lalways thought 
 4t-asgreat-afault as the contra- 

. ry extream of affected gravity, 
| which: makes us -drag /out'/our 
J expreffions; 'and /in every word 
of thaw ons: £0, make as 1 mMa- 
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4 Hoon wag ire wha => 
I '« | both Proper: and beautiful; wſeſt 
- i - ny * ſhould: . E 


vicory;.and't 
be aclanricdged very”: 
' -for-as 4t 4s-natural'an 
br what 11s diſplealing,: Q It.1S_ 
difficult to. avi what: :00- the © : 
|"  'contrary/appears s fall of wa 
. ample as\a + Lprot to hot 
Re by others, 'yet 1Tthi 
- -.» Who: | poſſeſſes any .t 
iking cannot ſhow: 
pany where: it walk 
- . agreeable -or,: more.” 
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Hw w we muſt demean our r ſelves #0 
gas the favour of owr Prince. 
7D 0 Sever ages 


Ilve- it is. the liberaliry of 
\-J:the King - or Soveraign 
Power alone, which can ſhower 

benefits ſo conſiderable 
ad. eſtabliſh our for- 
Gi 72d his fayors. 
only _ hk 


Wn | | rve ſome difference 
y "oa what. woare bound'to act 


FS 


JEL 


thoſe therefor who. 18+ 
Gs, _ folve 


folve by this to raiſe-rh 
tunes conſider, (toen gagehi 
rt with the gre 

caution 'if he be a ang | 
mn 'obſcurity; that perſon 
more-illuſtrious extraction” 
conſiderable. advantages a 
him, when they firſtenter in 

rt, and'that he'is obliged 

y by at di 


merit the- defe@t of 1 
of blood; and: to 


No {bot f 


to $a glorious ac 
Anceſtors. F yr. 5 
-Diligence is; 


that by 
Torr 


not go\ my wi 
ty, and when he isnot arrived 
- [Mar familiarity with - his 
Frince, -he-gught' prudently:to 
ood being! ;near tus: ſon:du- 
g thoſe any whic hes _ 
<7 -n Vateis wW 

— the. conan 


| _ wha not re- 


7 va bur ITT TO X45 & entering 
apnea at-atrivial 
ney chav Prince impgined, cut 


e See armec 
_ ience,- I JE! 


. vice of many 
hen: by 
and great 


, rn 


% 
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dned bil an! Ineoreftia 
ts-ot his Prince, heniuft 
ftric meaſures, he 

yays-ſpeak with an extra- - 
dinaty.:reſeryedacſ y-mhecmuſt 
bn. _ othats'the:i refokutions 
ach, his/Soveraign takes from 
> Qoutncil, have conſequences 
Navts t;:thar he cannottoo 


tion and \nianner of 


T , rOCE dure, which i IS uſually CON-. 
', © -formable 


o by 
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gaſes 95 
or. riches, -Or- in the 
; of theit ſubjects," 'or 
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dg es lide.niore 
-+ ſo.choſe who.are oft 
g Pts that are- ſuſpe 2d. 


IP nun. 


} 
| 


7 will advance 
ur, 'as the 1lame T7iberimes did 
Pom- 


Ziſo,. with whom he ſor 
two whole dayes 
followin r night in; 


E The Are ir <E} 97 
4 all ll the - - charges « of the Empire _ 
| % with perſons /4s Salacious as 
of themſelves; 'and MMucianus was 

ot\(o much. eſteemed for his 

Fidelity 4nd Condu; as becauſe. 
[! ; wis proper to content the A- 
yarice of freſpuſic az his Maſter. 
F -Biit 1 need not multiply .ex- 
amples to eſtabliſh this maxime, 
which! is fo well known, by thoſe 
tho ' are 'dependants on the 
| at he who'would 
if For ein i Tis 'of his Prince muſt 
nt 1 nk his inclinations and pal- 
S2Hons, - 5 
g -.. men of a ſevere vertue 

df will think - that it is better to 

y | bariiſh: our ſelves from Court, 
&{ than to follow-or flatter the 1n- 
EE clinations of Princes, which ex- 
1 a ba ed-ſo much the terms of reaſon 

wp prudence. 
07” In truth T muſt avow, that he 
+ who defires ro lead a if: wholly 
rl 1 Innocent, "ris beſt to fequeſter 
\' F _ himſelf 
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98 The Art of Complatunct,. | 


himſelf, ? Yet thus far 


plyances-are innocent,: when hey A 


cannot lnder t e-diforc 
evil deſigns of his. Aatic 


will of the Prince, ; nd a givin 
up Qur. ſelves to AVI & and abje 
ſervitude, which makes us: , 
kers of his exceſſes, imitating in 


this. Lepidus under. Tiberius, | 
whom. Taci#45 repr TT OEDEY 


good man and a wile Courtier.. i |; 


© The ſame. Tacitus commends. 
| Tabeo and Capito, t the former of. 1 
which diſcreetly maintained his. ; 
liberty at Court, and: was & 
Rteemed of all, and the latter! 
render'd himſelf agreeable to his. 


Prince by his obedience. 


With] 1 þ 
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ul 3 With theſe I may commend 
4 the example of 7b; Criſpms, of 

*Iwhom Faveral (| peaks, in his 

*Ifourth $4r7re,he was a rich,wile, 

{and ſmooth old man, who main- 

's tained himſelf in favour with 

many Emperors of ſeveral diſpo- 
*Ffitions. When WVero ſaid to hin, - 
I Criſpes, haſt thou enjoyed thy 

": ter ? ? heanſwer'd, Not yet Sir, 

us | NH 11 [4 confeſs an un- 

"Firut r_ daring to. deny.. it, 

* Uleſt the og ſhou 1d think | 

© F himſelf touched, who had pra- 

* Jtiſed with his own Siſter. . 

2.4 . So that I may conclude, that 
' though; It 1$a-thing, more pain- 
{ful toa good man,, than toaper- | 
« ${on of wicked diſpoſition, yet 
7 he ſhall gain 2 contentment. 
”S: 1n his ſoul; ifhe govern himſelf 
*Fin not reſiſting his Prince only in 
[things he cannot change or . re- 

I medy, 
l- "Pie aboveall'a good man in 
= oe” = Wes. his 


LN Vs 4s * 


-100 The Art f complains,  - 
| his ſpeech. muſt govern Fs | 

with abundance of caution, for an 
vil Princes do "ey ſeldom ap-? 


Fi 

” 

A" 
prove too ſevere ſpeeches front | ; 
ſuch perſons. Plato experienced | | 
| 

7 


the cifects of his freedom to.Den- | 
is Prince 'of Syracuſe , having! | 
been:by him remitted into the. 
hands of a Maſter of a Ship, to be Þ 
ſold into Candy, where after he Þ| :: 
was bought by ſome Philoſo-'Þ| . 
phers,whogave himithis lefſon a} 
ainft another time,Either hotto {| ; 
" frequent . the Courts of Princes, | j 
- or to learn to ſpeak *corydiog two] | 
their inclinations, | 
'The like 'Counſel-was given | \ 
by Ariſtorle to' Callifthenes, who Þ| + 
Paget the Court of Alexa: |. 
der, to ſpeak ſeldom, according || + 
to. the = Wes EY him who. had = 
power of his | 
"There is pI -bae we 
muſt indulge -otir {eli ves ſome 
_kind of nr 4 but: not: in ih 1 


6 7% rt Wo Coated fade, TOT 
|: : he kinds of it, for;that baſe and 


| crouching manner diſpleaſed 7 
'} berins himſelf, who coming from 
-theSenate made complaints, that 
the Senatours were of ſpirits too 
-poor, 'and fo diſpoſed to ſervi- 
$ tude. 

» And ſometimes too great 
{ flatteries ſucceed worſe, than if 
4 we. uled none at all; for he 
who is {o- flatter'd, enters oft- 
- | times into an opinion that we 
2 | intend td deceive. - We muſt, 
» | ſays Eſchines and Plutarch, have 
| ſomething Tree in appearance, 

{ mixed with our flattery , not 
Lf only to perſwade the Prince, 
2} that we beheve what wefay, bur 
* þ- to-make it believed by others, 
| and the better to maintain. our 
$ reputation. 
l T'could- produce many ex- 
: | amples, 'but ſhall content my 
* | {elf to advertiſe thoſe, who muſt 
F by conſtrained -to oof uſe of _ 
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theſe flatteries, not £0 zmplaſ +4 
. them to the damage of the - 
,publick, nor of any, particular Þ- 
perſon-, but. only to content } 
themſelves to practiſe them, to | 
ſatisfie the vanity of their Sove. | 


' raign. Haviog thus declared my} > 


opinion, how far wemay extend} 

our Complaiſance,. > 
I ſhall next ſpeak. of the} 

different humours of a Prince, 


and our particulay. Conduct 1 in} 
ſuch Caſes, 3 


CHAP. Xl, 


Coy fe iderations apogs the "PRs. 
of. Princes... 


— He humours of the Princd | 2 
| differ not muckfrom thoſe | 
" 'Common-perſons, ifnot that | 
as Penees are more . |: 
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1 fo able to moderate their paſſi- 


-0ns:and:humours, they are more 
- yiolerit and leſs reftrainable by + 
reaſon.” 

: So that the Cholerick will be 


j (rome in all his ations, proud 
# and imperious, deſiring that all 
ſhould bow: under: his | com- 


| -marids, enemyiofthe leaft diſo- 


TH 


4 ſuddenly returning to himſelf; 


L INAL 


| :bedience,; impatient in the exe- 
-cution-of his enterpriſes, preci- 


itate in his' Counlels and Reſv- 


Jutions; and. careleſs to take ad- 
vice of any other, if it be not 
-to ifind  ſome': who will joyn 
| with,” -and undertake the exe- 
-cution of his Will, he 1s 1njuri- 


ous, - offending lightly » but 


provided:thar we ſeem to put up 


4 the"offence he has done, other- 
| -wiſe a 


; *CO ws | vindicative, 


0s be; oe ® 


uy "26s ant by. = 
Courtier ought-to! have his oye |. H 
and ear open, and his foot.in the | 
air,” that he: may , readily, ſee, | 
hear, ſpeak and As what his Sq. 
veraign ſhall deſire without re- | 
ply, pawſe or difficulty, for feas | 
he make his maſter believe that} 
he > thinks himlſelf--more: wiſe Þ. 
than him;,rendringihimſelfhums 
ble - and: obedient;i to- all his 
Commands even thoughthey be] 
beneath his dignityybpatient in. 
{upporting injuries: "and ready: 
to forget them, redoubling his 
ſervice.and obedience, after the 'Þ 
has been offended, never re- | 
counting: his ſervices » leſt he'Þ | 
ſeem to: reproach, butin conti-'} p 
 nuing them, - awake gratitude | , 
and acknowledgment | 0 the: : 


fs nnd Ss een OD ns ay gs 


pune, we jun Proms 


. Choler, at which _ 
carefull ſhunts" 
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ie: 1 nd: even thoſe -whom he loves 
4 the moſt,cando nothing pleaſing 
$ to himwhilfthe continues in thar 
- paſſion, Princes ofthis hamour 
* | interpret all familiarity , con- 
of "rempr, infomuch that though 
CI rhemſelves ihviteus to that free- 
© dom, we ought nor toengageour 
"I {elves therein,but treatwith them 
| with grand reſpe&t and humt- 
*$ lity ;  * they are” 
Y Lions whichifeem 


——— 


+ Publius Minus;* 
Fulmen «ft ubt 
tame and gentle cw juifare ha: 


/ 

þ for 4 time, but vitat nacundia; 
-þ in the end 'de- a 
[1 -vour him who Tragedian, fays 
* | thinks he knows in4, 
(| how to govern: gum ſemper. 

# them beſt. 

E The Courtier muſt * on- all 
-occalions* make known'-- his 
thoughts in' a fearful and ſub- 
- | miſſfive manner; rather as it he! 
*[ propoſed a doubt, than in a” 
'7 petiſfives tofe's by this condu@ + 
7.0 Ws. 5.-: . he-: 
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200 The art of Complaiſance. | - 
he may ſave: himſelf from thoſe-Þ 
' reproaches which he may fear] 
fromill ſuccels, andit is manifeſt} 
we have alwayes more: com- | 
plaints- to ſuſtain;,- when our | 
Counſels ſucceed not ſo happily | 
as were expetted, than acknow:- |: 
.ledgments to pretend, when the. 
event is .conformable to the 
hopes we have raiſed , - yet we: 
muſt not fail to . Counſel 'our;| 
Prince- with all fidelity., and 
propoſe nothing which may not- 
turn to his advantage. - 

The Sanguine 1s uſually of a a; 

joyful .nature, loving pleaſures, } 

ime and drollery, enemy of 
Praneſs and 'melancholy, flying I 
affairs. that are tedious and? 
burthenſome, deſirous of peace, 
leaving voluntarily. the .diſpolizÞ 
tion of affairs:to,.thoſe who are. 

- - under-him, loving: thoſe. who- fo 
diſcharge them without giving] 
| ſubject. of. Cm Ss Weg Y 8 
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The i dine CHmplab ſeat: * 207 * 
NY very:unwillingly, Hes 
- Courteous, gracious, and difh- 
| cultlyzan dipoſe himſelf to do 
- | injury-to any one, or if he. does, 
Ef irwillrather be with words than 
| orhervile,: forgetting: as freely 
#4 whatis done to him; as what he . 
4 does himſelf, he pleaſes himſelf 
J] in diſtributing favours, and is 
- uſually. e's and of a bounti- 
 falſonlantliiifo:} + 
» With! ſuch Lind: of: Prinats? . 
I we'muſbcdiſcourſe ſeriouſly the 
| leaſt we. can; yet nevertheleſs 
4 we-oughtro [re—_ wg thereſpect 
© | WEDWEe thimyl: 1572 | 
och thro who have the moſt 
prtant>affairs; of » State -to - 
'T ge multnot repreſentthem - 
jo: Fm when” they are not 
74 called';' orat leaft care -afſured * 
'F nor to:find them: in-their plea-: 
"| fures»!or»taking their paſtime, 
- for- beſides that they--interrupt - 
"4 the: TINCE 0 whatpleaſes him 

© riqryer . molt : 


108 The. Art of Coneplaiſa; 
moſt, theyraiſe a ſhan akin 
be ſurpriſed i in ſuch diverſions 
which he believes, that in their 
hearts they-do not appraye::-/ | 
-- As then, theſe perſons, have: 
a-great* adyantige in them: 
nagement of affairs; the -Pririgy. 
referring-'all; things: to: they 
Conduct, :{o they have, a great 
diſadvantage”; 4n approaching} 
him, 'or 'an familia ling: $heins 
ſelves withthim LW Ut TH ithole, 
{ſerious humouss: as-corts 
tis narures: 22. RET 7. 
But»thbſe whorarept aj 
humour and equallyrea! 
I ng '\ufually beſt ucceed iu 
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1 : E hs i Arrof Pnphadſabte, 109 
0+ 7 "mplaints comming tothe Prin- | 
2 200car, he'is' foreed to appeaſe 
'y ther by  facrificing him who 
2 | ve the cauſe} | 
1 A Melancholick Prince, is 
pj - "pe gentle, and” flow it his reſolu- 
10 mplative, diftruſtful; 
' aorious, ingenious, and moft 
commonly malicious, of ' few 
{ wwords:which he moſt oft im- 

ploys-before the'execution'of a 
-2to:found thoſe who ar- 
'tend'on him; rendring them am-. 
bignous,” ang'of a double ſigni- 
Fearion; even in the moſt knortty 
| affairshe is ſecret, and uſes the 

ateſt : warp a os 
nate); enemy: too" free 
| phings he Ay racked, loves 
\ fohrade;' i5-uneafie'of MT and _ 
.  \ncommunicative, loving' few 
{ perſons”! and that but icoldly; 

j cafily hating for" little cauſe; by 
reaſon” wy; the” diftraft! which - 
F: | aways: accompanies? him; hes - 
BE £0 35; Courteous, 
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= ers the. earth | 
will not. puppies of to content | 4 
' his avarice, as much as an enemy |! 
.of thoſe. whom;he has offended, | 
. as of them who have. offended - 
him; vindicative-and: ievcooled & | 7 
able, and in whoſe. -reconcilit | - 
2100s there is little: aſſurance: F 
be repoſed...,;-: ; , 
He who wobld pleaſe a-Phiticf 
of this humour; Spry | 
march - with; the bridle 
hand, be-very. reſerved;; weigh: 
all-that he ſays, ſay-nothing bur- 
what 'is- uſeful 5; and; what. el 
Judges: will by. "well: received; 
ang the-moſt; ſure: Way is,\-norto- 
_ ſpeak; when he 1 wut: pra | 
: wall bdeporanens hm $- 
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| hate, and laſtly, to beware of 
-importunity for what.he may be 
"refuſed. 
© Forbelides, thatrit is-always - 
#4 dangerous. to accuſtome- the . 
*Prince, to give. us denials, the 
-Melancholick being ſpeculative, 
holds the refuſal for-an offence. 
"that he has done you, and be- 
lieves that you will think your - 
| Telf offended, and become. his 
enemy, we.mulſt almoſt-do mi- 
racles to take from him that. 
| opinion, for as he forgets not 
4gjuries; .{o he believes we- will. 
7 not forget. the. refuſal he made. 
_ In, ſhort, his bumour:is. the 
| moſt 1 unquiet, troubleſome, and- 
1: $neanat of: alk others, becaule - 
| of the diverſity and ſtrangeneſs - 
; | of the objects it Produces .1n the. 
-F imagination;-: and for-that-'tis 
FB | - molt painful togovernour ſelves . 
| well withluch kind of perſons,. 
There 
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112 The Art fof compliſunce, | 
There is 2 fourth temp ramerit: 
wherein Flegm 1s E hy ominant, 
ſons: of this cold temper ate. 
ow in their reſolutionslike the 

| Melancholick, but they - ne. 
ther are ſo ingenious , nor fo 
violent in; their hate'no more 
'than 3n their enmity, If they 
appear ſuſpicious; it is rather. 
-out of their own weakneſs, than 
any diſtruſt they haveof others, 
they frame ' no- great deſigns, 
fearing the want of power to cxe- 
_ evte them, ſo that a-mian that 
deſires to pleaſe a Prince of this 
eold nature; ought to appear 
bold 'and adventurous, and: 
| eſpecially to- endeayour 'to ſuc- 
ceed in ſome enterpriſe , the J 
execution of which his Prince. 
apprehends excceding difficulty ' 
ord bo ſlible. 4 
Whilſthe ads in this manner, | 

PP Ate his eſteem, confidence} 
- and admiration; 5: he muſt Mens }- 
| cnc "iq 
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Y P- from hit as little as he can, 
L:for his mafter 'being\ weak may 
in his abſence” Have recourſe to 
tome of his'competitors,” and it 
cannot be very ftrange, that the 
hf having ferved' him with 
acceſs, makes him forget the 
| ſervices which the firſt hath 
Tender'd him , indeed: this 
imaxime, that we muſt not be 
Jong abſent. from the perſon 
\whoſe/ affections we would: 
ain,” ought: to be-general for all 
thoſe who'would omit.nothing 
that tends to their eftabliſh- 
ment, {ſince a man who'abſents 
# himſelf gives' opportunity to 
-anotherto be imployed; whom 
{| he ſeems-to have le to- ſupply 
: : ths place. \*. pts 

4 Oftheſefour Wmoury Prin- 
: ces are" compoſed as, well AS 
Þ ether men, and are thereby in- 
Þ} clined'in their affetions;aGcord- 
A . ing tothe _ of the vic 
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Teared ; RAMs he' very: much 


-which is moſt ee ants ir 4! 


them;; .Yerwe muſt Notm 


according to their age; - rs [ 


andconverſations,ſo ourmanne}} 


; of procedure ſhould chang "i 
- and anſwer the Tnchnats © 


the Prince. 


WE the time of War. we ſoak 1: 
Prince careſs, and-endear- his} 
Captains and Men'of War, off * 


'whom.1 in. es, the 


'very little: C | J b c anc [changy 
ing his jp Fry inclinations 
into thoſe of pleaſure,: he tranſ 
fers favour and affection to the 
- Miniſters of his Content... 

_ - Tiberives was one Under A 
bo, es: another during. 0 liſ 
'Germanicus and' Druſmus, an +] 
ther during ;the, life of £5 
his mother; * when he loved. ai 


differ'd: 
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4 l he Le er lorem, 215; 

| giffer'd from what he was when: 
, his fear was removed, according 
+ | to the ſaying of Paſſienue , he 


never ſaw 2 better {eryant than. 


| Caligula in the times of Tzheriws, 
& nor 2 worſe maſter when. he ar- 
": gived to the Emp Foe 


ih Plutarch ſpeaking of the 


: | change of the manners. of 2a- 
af 114 and $yls, makes a doubt 


+ | whether it. was their fortune 


T 


of which changed their natures, or 


which diſcovered "that which 


was concealed. before pr Cer- - 


+ | tain ref] 
of. Euripides "makes: one to re- 


ch 4gamemnon, becaule of a 


© humble man that he was,and ac- 


| coſtable, before. he was elected 


; | chief General of the Greeks, he 
fe: [was now become an enemy of his 


Fe F riends, difficult. of acceſs, 


4 and had {but himſelf. up in his. 


18: 
{{ tiouſe, 


geny 


— But the moſt oreat 'and moſt 
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116 'T; rhe Art of Cnaplaſance,” 


ordinary ImperfeQions of Pri! 
ces come from: preſumption; 4 
| which  oft-times "a y 
wer, which renders th 
ficult toreceive Counſel, 'ms 
king them believe that as they 
are ſuperiour in power” to their 
_ ſubjects, they are ſo alſo in Ty: 
Hiciency, an ſome believe that 
br cannot. ſubmige Ra 'S, 


nt Tay jc: cannot” IF all thy 


igns, ind Tar it would be 
o abaſe thi mſclves; arid to be 

more than the Common Peo- | \ 
oe” , if they ſhould regulate by 
themſelves , according to that 
onely which is permitted” mf 
the Common Multitude, - for}. 
whom they - think, that ri} 
'rules of Piety, Honour and: To 
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5 i thele tyrannick opinions 
: {enter 'd onely. intv Common 
y Spirits, itwould be a leſs won- 
Eder, but we have likewile ſeen 
Kg the wiſeſt. men drunk with 
WY power, for amongſt all antiqur 
iy ty, .nonehave left better: pre- 
Ly cepts of moderation, -than. thoſe 
x -- are call the ſeven wife 


>| we ſhould demean our ſelves 
e | vith. our Soveraign, let ke ſee 
9 what we owe to;;another {| 

e {files of power, . which common. 
£Þ1y is but roo abſolute upon our 
Y Wills, wee 


CHAP.;. 


Hap. ll. 


of C onverſation with Ladjer: A "x 

FRequenting of the compiit 

* ny 'of Ladies” acquires 1 wh 
thatair of the world, and 4 (6 
politetefs, which no Counſel} 

nor Lefture can give us ; a war F* 

rior, who is ſimply 's man bc 


War, who hatti'never fweetnd 


his manners in the. entertain. , 
ment of Hr? Paid, rho rathet I} 
__ a GENS | in 


, his Brat is only ful 

- mage oh 20 "ogg , te 
_ ſpeaks of nothin of Sie & 
or-of Battels, and how rerribleſ f | 
ſoever his diſcourſe is, 1 do not? 
know whether it be not leſy ne 
- than the ſayageneſs of his viſage «|: '3 
If this Brave, a little too dread uly 


* 


Pe 4 , Rt 
ke 


: us Ars pe of Complatfance. 119 
hy had entred'into- A Ladies Cham- 
HJter, when! he was not. obliged: 
; [ro remainin the' "Camp, He had 
: Hoon ceaſed-to/be a x5 of fire 
; nd ſword; to become ſociable, 
| |; _—_ neither have fpoken'of 
+ {Arms norCombates: and His mo- 
eſty: which would frave” ſhut 
s mouth” upon his own. va- 
Jbur,would have opened a thou- 
: | Ct others in his DUTIES 
þ [ton.- ; it 
A: Docuor | viewhy" come from 
[the! Univerſity) where. he has 
} 4 ſn confined, "maſt needs be 
"h  xroubleſome i in thoſe com- 
£ Tranics which-are conſtrained to 
jj [/eccive him,--he proves -all 
+ [things by infallible Arguments,” 
-yand ſcarce can even forbear to 
Gn fterrupr every minute the dif 
4 
af 


z75 
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*, 
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bibtSi« of” the: perſons: who 
eak ; co tell them their diſ-- 
; [: le obſerves not at all the 
jorms of ORE ; bur for ' 
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> e ſecond-tims 3 
= nurſes yk. would. they no 
ng ; do well to vilit: the world ſoms- F 


-time to. render their Docrins|: 
- more humane?, and as Ladics ar | 
 naturally.enemies of all kind'off: 
rudenels, it is hard that a madſ: 
who frequents their ' com 
ſhould- continually reſolve | tof- 
offend the delicateneſs$ of therf'o 
Spirit; onthecontrary he would i 
accuſtome himſelf only] wh 
the deſire to pleaſe them; angtt 1 
©.» accommodate” (to the ſweetnel 6 
of their entertainment; and off 
their manner of behaviour) h 
whatſoever he has _— +It 
| | Wy H 


>} The Art of Complaiſance, 121 
of diſagreeable in. his language or 
it in his countenance. | 
74; Yet notwithſtanding we muſt 
{obſerve very ftrict+, rules in 4 
{ commerce, in which we have 
-much ' more to fear than hope z 
For, certain -it is, we ought: to 
Tegard - the entertainment of 
| Ladies, onely as a. pleaſinga- 
muſement, ora School of polite-. 
nels 5 a man who makes it his 
[whole buſineſs, renders himſelf 
contemptible , - even to _thoſe 
perſons whom: he viſits with ſo 
-much affiduity .; what is the 
:objec of | his greateſt cares, but 
-to choole well -a Perriwig, 
'or a point of Fraxce ? andifhe 
ſtrive at higher converſation, 
perhaps he- gives. well his judg- 
"16 at upon. Aa Madrigal , or 
<0 ſome' piece of the Stage, pro- 
of: vided always that he has 
| heard ſome perſon ſpeak of 
offit befor: who knew how to 
ith. ; G judge 
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(elf. 


= Bur ifit 'be a'ipitiful life to ] 
po from Chamber-:to Chamber, 
- without other - deſign. than 'to- 
relate. and 'hear trifles,” :Tithink 


a- paſſionate ' and conceited 'lo- 


wer is not leſs-ridiculous, | when | 


inſtead of fixing himſelf ro-what 


decency requires, 4n '@preat 


-company, the onely 'dreams on 


'his particularengagement;, ties 
hardly placed according to 'his 
deſign; bur he begins to ſpeak 
and fool with the Lady te 


:Joves, 2s if he WAS not obſer. | 


ved; whilit rhe perſons 'who 


compoſe the Aſſembly +are :con- I; 
-tinually cafting their eyes upon 
-him to find matter -of laughter 
'at his looks and countenance. [: 
Allo there is nothing to; be ſeen F- 
"more pleaſant or extravagaft}: 
- than a man who having onelyÞ: 
regard to 'his own rag "1 
. and | 


122 The Art of *Complaiſance, 
judge'of /it - better -than him 


i © 
wwe. 
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*The Art of Complaiſance, 123 
J-and paſſions, &xpreſſeth his. joy 
{ and by ſorrow at -unſeaſonable 
'I-rimes, he laughs -at a place 
| where all. the-Company. is ſeri- 

| *ous or {orrowful, . he fighs or 

d Ippexrs penſive when we hear 

"| the Company laugh from every 

LF fide, and ſee no marks but of 

| rTejoycing. wy 

©) We miſt viſit Ladies after 

. another manner and with a dit- 

S | ferent intention; Tris not-onely 

f permitted: us,, to pretend to _ 
* | general eſteem .or to a place 

us amongſt their particular friends, 

EF. but I may fay , | even that the 

®} defign'to render 'our ſelves be- 
loved, may produce very good 

- *&e&s... To aſpire to this advan- 
tage, we muſt acquire all. the 
qualities of a truly.accomplith'd 
man, we mult have wit, ſweer- 
ts neſs, and complailance, we muſt 
£ 'be brave, civil; honeſt, liberal, _ 
and have ſomething of free, - 
F G 2 ' pillant 


PL 


124 The Art of Complaiſance. | 
gallarit, andnoble in our action | 
anddiſcourſe, 
© Above all, it is neceſſary. to 
have a kind and. open air, | 
to ſhun all fort ofequivocations, 
we muſt not be too obſtinate in 
our ' opinions, never contradic+ 
ing nor* continuing to ſpeak too | 
long of a matter unpleafing, of 
of little importance. Ts there 
any thing more importunare | 
than a Lawyer, who relates the 
particularities of a long procels, 
'or more tedious and offenſive to 
thoſe who are not concerned? 
what a charming diverſions it to 
a Lady to hear them ſpeak off 
contempts, and forcluſions, and 
eſtoppels, and to cite a thouſand 
other terms as barbarous ? where 
of notwithſtanding rhey make} 
but too often uſe in thoſe aj * 
fairs where they are not requir-F 
ed: afick man who-complains} 
continually of his indiſpoſition, 
; 'F | 


"rn he 


= 
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} The Art of Complaiſance, 125 

a1 5 in my opinion yet more 'in- 

"| ſupportable, he is not content 

0 | to diſturb the company by the 

r, | relation of his Colick and Me- 

;, | grim, but he goes further, and' 

| tells them all the remedies he 1s 

| preſcribed. - Thoſe perſons who 
Wave colleted ' Tales and Hi- 

{ ſtories to be ready to 'relate on 
every occaſion, weary ir @ 
ſtrange manner, thole perſons 
who hearken co'them'; they re- 
'hte upon "every ſubjeRt, with-a 
thouſand: unprofitable: and lan- 
geuithing circumſtances, what 
'they'' have 'prepared- in an 
 Alphabetick - order ,- -and they 
liein ambuſh for any common 
- place; -which may furniſh them 

| plentiful: :matter'for a long dil- 
courſe. / -' 

I ſhould fall -into- the fault 

| which I reprehend , if 1 ſhould 

| number all-rhe ſpecies 'of theſe 

| great':talkers,: and what diftur- 
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126 The. 4rt of. Complaiſancec | 
bances: they: cauſe ayery. minute} 
in a Ciyil:Society. Bg des It-15} 
in'vain t-enlarge: upon. a; ſubs | 
je, againſt  whight {o;,many, 
Modern, Authors have! made | 

- ſuch pleaſant, Satyrs -in;'Verls 
and Profe, Lonely ſay; thatwe 
may upon- obuafion- ſpeak of al 
theſe. things, ſo that. aur retatls 

_ ons be-not- too long; :- we muſh 
ſpeak-in 2 manner-unperplexedy. 
ſyccin& ang plealants.It-15 pete 
_ (when, eden rac: 

Gy queſtion: )- to-: 6; 181; 4 18% 
_ words, inwharcanſiſtsa maladyy 
and it; is: not: forbidden us to 
ſpeak of; a Suit:in;;Laws.. which 
hingers - us. fram paying [om 
 dutyof Civility, orwhichobligty 

- usito: ſome extraordinary; attety | 

dance and folicitation, Wie:may- 
| ſpeak ſometime | of Stuffs;, : or 
{| \ Points, anditis always goodito.] 
| Know fo michin both; asimay. 


' ceived. 


— 
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{| ceived when we have occaſion 
| to buy, as. to be-able. to give 
{our Judgment, when it is the 
{ ſubject of the converlation, 
{| which often happens amongſt 
Ladies: but in all. theſe ſub- 
ſ jects, , we mult paſs preſently 


to others, . and re-animate the. 
entertainment, when. we lee it 


Janguith, ; -- 


This Art of varying the:dil- 
courſe we, owe. to Ladies, be- 
cauſe they haye.ordinarily-more 
of delicateneſs, than knowledge, 
ſo that they:take anely the: flower 


'of things, being not-willing to 


penetrate, too. far: we: are.alſo 
indebted to. them, for. -one- part 


of.. the reputation - we obtain; 

'for ſince.every. one hath Com- 
| plaiſance- for. their- ſentiments, 
4 28d as they; praiſe, us with more | 
F freedom. than, perſons, of. the 
fame. Sex. and Profeſſion, .. the 


good opinion they. give, af. us, 
E8 G4 ſpreads 


LY 


Sond es ts an 
v ws A 


ſpreads inſeaſibly, and eftabli. 
ſhes it ſelf in our favour. | 


To what I have already ſaid; : 
Theſe few Maxims may fn 


be added : It is nece 


| that a man who viſits Ladig 
. wear -always good cloathes, 
even to magniticence, if he may 


do it without impairing his 
fortune: the expence we make 


11 habits bears us through all, 


As an ingenious man once ſaid, 
it” opens all doors to us, and 
always procures us an-obliging 
reception, ' and as the exteriour 
part ſtriking firſt the ſight, .is 


that which makes the firſt ins | 
| rye 1n our Spirits, doubt-: 

ſs we ought to take ſome care | 
to render that impreſſion fa- 
vourable. Yet we muſt not ima- | 
'gine that. we are beſt-habited 
'when our cloaths are rich. 
above the mode: on the con-. 


K trary' We mr any way exceed 
t "4t 
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it withour'being guilty. of -ex- 


ravagance,i cod if we:judge:of 


| thehumour ofa man,-(as we of- 
ten do). bythe 'manner of wear- 
ing his cloaths; 'iwhat eſteem 


cawave have for! thodſe:perſons, 


wholby thiskidd of folly appear 
toibe nent of /anbther,Gountry,, 


andape;: amongſt; thoſerpe crlohs 


who —_ for chbir birth? Bro; 
2/Themiofts:importaar, | thing 


which x6 aactls, >the cjentercain- 


nts oF Ladiogiv co fthunsalk 
r-of equivocations,:fince 


1 15 certain. they very ſeldome: 


pleaſeg'*F'fpeak zeven of 'words. 


 whiehphave novertain: lignifica-- 


tton perwoundthe i 


_ for as: for2thoſe: wor :which: 


concealadiſhoneft :{ence;\.they 


I 17 41g wo and De-: 
5a ty | 


erſons; not! thatthey; 
yi danithed friem cog: 


1 rin af our moderns} 


Wwveahappily! made: ule of them) 
G. .' Tr 


tingy.ſom, bowing doubs | 
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their age and profeiong/:s 
ally ro. dance, and!+6 
horſs well!” awaykla 
not'to/ ap 


. Glurcly, 't0- > acquiter one of 


"thoſe 
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-the' ot | 
| Gentleman poſleſs all equally; 
| than to-paſs ſimply fora good 
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-— rages mareeRge as tonegle&: all 


\z: '1t: 1s hetter that! a 


horſeman; or a -fine- dancer, | If 


one ofi thele qualities: be {o-pre+ 
-heminentias toeclipſe the: luſtre 


of the other, the gallant; who 
poſſeſſes: it, would be oftentimes 
expoſed to repent himſelf of: his 
Skill, for!if he-gave himſelf 
much- to dancing; none: would 
fpeak to him but gf:a-Corant.or 
aMask ; and if in the other:he 
ſpent the greateſt part: of. his” 
life, none would ask his opinion: 
but upon a Barb, or ſome 
Spaniſh Horſe, Our Nation loves 


| better, that a perſon of quality 
| be  indifferently accompliſhed 
1n many things, than extreamly 


Skilful in one alone, © _ 
- This 1s not my particular 
opinion,, we may' obſerve it 1s 


conformable - ro. what the An- . 


Cent 


F OR re, OOTY 
2 $- we yon oo Pad : 
NS; 


Ma. 


©. 


lick. OTIS 
- To conclude, in. the Come-- 
dies of Ferexce, a father ſpeaking 
"of the conduct: of his ſon, ſays. 
_ that; till 'then, -he had nocauſe 
tocomplain, having taken care, 
that the young man had onely 
given himſelf ro the chace,-to 


honeſt exerciſes, without apply-= 
ng. :hunfelf 'to any of: thoſe 
occupations with- too. much 
attention, and without affeQing 
- 'rto-gain more skill in one than-in 
another. T7: 6D i 
. Yer it is;neceflary to conclude 
with this important -diftintion, 


too- : much to things - which: 
embraced, -fince._it is to _'this- 


.we are indebted - for--thole 
F.v1 © * mous; 
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tient Rowans had inthe flous | ” 
*riſhing 'eſtate of their Repub- | 


oem horſes,: or 0 other | : 


'that we cannot apply our ſelves | 
z : regard the profeſſion we have Þ} 
hbour, and pirciculardiliggnce; } 
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-] famous men, which-we have in 
+1 all the Arts and Sciences. | 
| There are three ſorts of per- 
| fons, who poſſeſs different -de- 
"| grees in'the favour of. Ladies, 
the witty man, the acry ant 


conver{able fop., and rhe fober 


The firſt-place for the honour 
_ of ingenious women, 1 afſignto 
the witty man, though itis:a 
very difficult 'thing to determine 
what wit is, (thoſe: 'whohave 
had the greateſt -pretenſions to 
it, fGnding themſelves atalols 

when they-ſought to define ir) 
'yet"tis -obſerved that thoſe men 
who haverthar reputatiob; 'are 

- generally men of a.nimble and 
$ volatile ſpirit, -fuchrasareimpa- 


'F tient [of -Jaborious: ſtudies, and 
F whoſe active thoughts run-over 


_ a; thouſand ſeveral objects in 'a 
| minute, efteeming it a.thing too 
painful, .to fix long upon one; .. 


$ 


w 
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till 1t become . diſguſttul;, 
this:hnmonr: (fo. pre care ty F- 


never without regret: 


| .----a' one: who: can: indifferently 
, © Mailcourſe of whathe'has heard 


wiadefurther into any-diſcourlte; 


fair Lady'a treat; to wait on her 
to. a'Play, to zBall, or to the 
. Park, allwhich pleaſe the Ladies 
on. . very 


this renders ithemr more capable” 
| to pleaſe, -and: to raiſe:diverſion 
Typ _ 'of ;eyery.ſmall:occurrerice, 
- and: when..inone- ſcene: he: has | 

: gi nyowallthe delight thecan, 
ſhifts. into another. never 
contimiing any diſcourle.o "only 


che:humour of: that:Sex) which 
makes ihis: viſits: never: -unac-: 


- ceptable;, and; his departure 
; The: Converſable: Fop, Is fuck. 


ov ſeen;;/: but: if he! ventore? to. 


; trsalways found very ſhallow \ - 
he's a man- of *:an amorous-and- 
flexible» diſpoſition/, - and has 
always' leiſure enough togives 
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yery,,much,;, ' giving ithem+the 
opportunity of making oſtenta- 
| t28 of- their; beauty-and galian- 
"| try} 5::. This: pretty. goſſiping 


| call, by: 'the: nNaUne: of Coquetrie 


and: indeed ;; ſo; great;:a- part: is 


Þ this), of; the eflenee.- of| thoſe 


Ladies,''wha have any: pretence 


to;beauty, that hewho: cannat 


comply; with them; in it;; muff 
fot expectitebecyerjagreeable 
tg Fic. baleoly tilt adecroga 
1 Balſidgs, the Fop obliges the 
Iadies: 0; :no + confraint'' or 


vieylanceover thein wards nnd - 
| «tins; having;s full libartsto 


lay, wohat they; pleaſhrs: 'wichour 


| beingthaught vain, orfoolithg 


by.amanyho Knows: notwhay 


'P ecisan-himelfor iothers, 'ris 
"| cnobtighhforrhim to; !bd JSightd 


at; and:to:Jaughlosr Company, 
and perhaps rengergthisC 
By; Every, Whit, as! defirable 


as 


a 


_., 
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as ithat: of the arg: man "ol 


has / the. leaft LE, 1n: the 
efteem-of Ladies, for being 'a 
perfor ehougheful;: ard his head 


A countenance Fe Hat 'the 


Hh neg that inurry uny, 

| aſſame' thoſe whith-ave tore 
| - gallantziand fit for the preſent 
| -| | Entertaintmont ha: Nay chough he 


be 
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' be ſpoken, thoſe Ladies who are 
acquainted with 'his reputation, 
"4 though they entertain no mean 
opinton of him for this beha- 
'viour , yet they preſently find 


bay ys 

— 
7a 
1s 
S; 

- K 

i 

# 


themſelves infected with the 
like conſtraint, and by conſfe- 


.quence, his company cannot be 


pleaſing to'em, ſince it- obliges 


-them' to ſtand too much upon 
their guard, who of all creatures - 
.inthe world are leaſt able to be 


confined. yg 
I ſhall conclude this Chapter 


with this general Rule , ' That 
the readieſt way 'to become a- 


greeable in any Converſation, 
15 to baniſh all diſtruſt, and 
to be confident that weare al- 


| ready 6. 
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of Conver ſation with great men. 


C 

E N..our "Converſations. with || < 
perſons eminent for their || * 
1ty.: or fortune, :nothing | * 
© gains, ſo much npon them A 
© Complaiſance, and reſpe&,t ; 
* wards theſs all. i tia $ 
[4 

* 

o 

& 

0 

% 


_— © ought to be diſpoſed: to: de. 
| © mearr themſalves, with all hu- 
© mility and; ſubmiſſion, . 'and:tg 

e manith it, in, all their. words 

" and. achons, they muſt not 
* anely in. all; entertainments.,uſe 
"a {weet,mildnefſs-8& complacen- , | * 

© tial addreſs, bur alſo FeVErence, | 

© being neither rough, ſervile,-or || -* 
| * flattering , for nothing more | 
engages the affetions of men, | * 
| \than- azhandſome addreſs and | * 

| * praceful hehe The firſt and |} 
—— greateſt 


EY 
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| greateſt caution then that. is 


* to be- obſerved:, is that their 


b cr A be not onely. full of 


ad _ -  aFY x3 — " 
_—_ Fo 


* {ſubmiſſion and humility, but of 
<uch-a difference as. approach- 
*feth, to. the. abaſing- of our 
<ſelves, for: we: are born in an 
age extravagantly Comple- 
*mental; nor-ought_ we to be 
© aſbami'd; of: an errour: ſo.unt- 


*verlally, received y, Cuſtome 
* renders: Our: Complyance tegt- 
*t1mate:, and; tq- repine/ were 
\ malepertne(s,  and-to condemn 
"its: too great an arrogance ; yet 
this: Complyance: ought: nor 
to be: totally elo1gned:from tlie 
regards of. honeſty; and juſtice; 
though Ldo-nothind&him np to 
{the: rules) ofiithat- exact! apd 


| -—Imaginary- vertue- which: are 
| conely.to be. found inthe-books 

 *of: Philoſophers:and harangues 
© of : male-contents;: but there is 


Fai certain + vulgar! rr. 4 
V9113 * - © which. 
S 


; p OO Bens I 
Y ”* - 


© unworthy. 


- Touching his ations, let him 
©take heed that alt Ins carriage, | 
_*every' motion of his, whether 
© he walk, ſtand; fit, oreat, that 


_ © hishands, his eyes, his voice. all 
have nothing that 1s: boyth, 


*affeted; or diſtaſtful, but-on 


© the contrary, that he manage 


all hisaRions; with fuch ameen 


| fandprace,/as tnay evince,' that 


© he: reverenceth., ''and alnoſt 


© adores his ſuperiour yn profuſe 
-laughters, ' no: out-cries ' or 
* piercing acclamations, norude 
For Antick poſtures, no yawning 


*or frequent ſpitting,” nothing 
©that carries with it indecency,” | 
. ©negle& 'or exceſſive freedom, 


*1is to be tolerated , © all ithar 
- "* liberty 3.17 and -negligence! of 
_ ©garb-'which' ſome 'tuſe when 


Su 
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*-which Iwould not have them 
*to abandon, nor for any/profit 
©to render themſelves! bate and 


* they. 


as So 
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|.* they. would be debonair, and 


© divert. themſelves from ſerious 


15 cogitations,' 'is to be confined 
{* to the Converſations of men of 


*equalrank,: and quality. too 
© oreat- intimacy in this caſe js 
© offenſive, .not bur that at ſome 
©times, and for-ſome moments, 
*with ſome perſons, a pleaſant 
*familiarity, nay-even a blunt 
© freedom, may ſucceed well, 
©but no. man ever miſcarried 
*through excels of reſpect, nor 
* was diſgraced for retaining a 
*conſtant and: _ proportionate 


* ſenſe of the quality or merit of 


© his- ſuperiour, theſe are the 
ſentiments, and almoſt the very 
words, of Fohannes Caſa the 


\ Archbiſhop of Bezeverto, whoſe 
- difcourle on this ſubject is 've- 
| ry well renderd in Engliſh - 
4 under the title of the Arts. of 


Grandeur and Submiſſon, to 
which I commend the Reader. 
In 
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hn which- diſcourſe "thee (fecret | 
- paths:4nd method-'of rhatArtis|- 
ſo well explained, 'that T:dire |! 
-ndt Venture to make 'ahy +: 
'greater excurſion into his 'pro- if 
- T'ſhall onely add 'a few means | 
:how' to remedy and ſupport k 
the injuries of great 'men, S» 
The heft 'remedy tro prevent d 
-the effes of their enmity, 's to bi 
-rreat with them with all reſpe&, 
without preſuming to too much 
familiarity, 'or too much impor- 
tuning them with our Company 

or Intruſion. | 
The ſecond is to diſſemble 
with patience the reſentment - 
thatwe'have; we act nor ſafely 
or 'wilely to- preſent our ſelves 
with defiance in our'mouth, or 
caſting out menaces in quarrels 
ſo. diſproportionate, ' the power } 
of thoſe who have done. us- 
wrong without cauſe, -excuſing 
| in 
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in this -our 'diflimmuilation, 
/ /Hrnow thatſome think, (that 


I'the threats we make themwho 
thave offended us , may affright 


them to ſeek a reconciliation 
with vs, and that indeed may 
move-men of poor ſpirits to a 
Figned reconcthiation, but not 
4a'true; for they wo'ntceaſe un- 
derhand to offend us, when they 
have the means, - or a ſecret op- 


porrunity.; -{othatir being much 


imore difficult -to ſecure us from : 


's Clandeſtine 'than an open 


'Enemy, it feetas more fafe and 
advantageous for us'to continue 
them our- enemies than to com- . 
pet 'them to -reconciltation by 


*terrour, burt'this T intend ſhould 
(hold place only amongſt equals, 


from whoſe Company we may 
Hequeſter our {elves without pte- 


FJudice to our Credit or intereſt. 


For where the opinion of our 
being, hated by our -ſuperiours 


144 The Art of Complaiſante; Þ- 
may bring ;any damage.to our, 
affairs,, or any diminution to our Þ|;; 
_ credit, a feigned reconciliation & 
is to be preferr'd before an open Þ 
SOmaeye. EEE: NY 
Ifwe find our ſelves hated for 
_ an offence we have committed 
'toanather ,; as: the 11] proceeds 
from us, ſo we. ought to think 
our ſelves obliged to. repair it, 
either by our ſelves or the means 
_ andintermile of our friends. 

. But to judge which of our 
enemies may molt- obſtruct us, 
after we-have conſidered their 
power, we muſt alſo take care 
| by what paſſion. (beſides hate) 
they are mored. to oppoſe us. - 
\ _ For the hate of ſome {ſpring 
from the thirſt of vengeance, 
others from fear that if we ob- 
tain what we purſue, we ſhould 
be render'd more capable to 
| - _ them. Now though the 
delire* of vengeance be - very 
violent 
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Ind ik various motions' of 'the - 

will of man, and as meh 45 he 
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$ fie Iamed eyes, ſometimes: Here 
1k and ſometimes there. . 

(He :who- would accommo- 
ſtare himſelf 'f© hin; who 1s 
pn {ported with this - paſſion, 
_ ms 1 ſome ofthis 
[ TONS Cem as 11: Nis anger 
| —— ; from the- ſame.caule, 
blaming the perſon. who: has 
done it, praiſing vengeance, w_ ; 
proving his promptitude, bo 
neſs and reſolution to revenge, 
Pandche like 
4 In ſhorr, in all thoſe baſty-and 
violent reſolutions which choler 
f » Aragon we muſt ſeek to 
defer the execution, by the moſt 
he jo ret Ngoen 
at delay. (af poſſible) up- 
be. ſuch fg”; fond} cos that we 
already embraced by: the | 
KC ledwhor incehia Onto - 
deceive our iend; when: ' neo 
divert; him-from deſigns full of 
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blaming the' reſolutio 
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ſhewing /aSifwe wereftrack with | " 
fear,” we thay excuſe: what: we. : 
K without ſoine kind 
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| whe vt of ates 2a 
ge, & who thinks bei ablor 
:nd himſelf from nusfortunes, 
> = the: means: that he 
| | RT the evil n_ 
" ſthe ers: rompt.t0 ha- 
7 Jzard and-to wn. deſigns: in. 
{execution z\accompanyingallhis - 
ito: ex tperct bold, conſtant 
" $ofjoy; &a ant 
andreſolute ;' we may remember 
* Shim of his condition , .quality,; 
{power and credit, which g g1ves: 
us' all afſurance-, | that he: wall 
obtain what he enterpriſes, .di- 
miniſhing the peril and hazard, 
exalting Tas providence, and; the 
{means chat he hasin his hands;let: 
- Jus alſo praiſe the- promptne(s-of 
* Þ his reſolutions, ' the:tonſtancy-of- 
- {his purſuit, and his: courage” to 
'J execute, and if occaſion.;preſent,. 
kr us ſhowthatwethave ; in our 
own affairs )- followed is me- 
| -thod of procedure; 

' But if we-would- acco mmo-- 
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irive.to :conceal-ic; Or Cx 
caſe cat: keg catleffing their 
fault 'Cbeing: diſcovered, }- and 
ſhowing by their-penitence, that 

they 'are. Jealous of their ho# 
- nour, 'or reputation, ) take no 

pleaſure to | have the _remem- 
brance of the cauſe'of. thele 
-hamerevived.--: - 

With theſe kind of perſons 
therefore ler us ſeem-as if we 
were. grieved /at. the diſpleaſure 
they relent; &thiat we unwilling- 
ly-enter into the diſcourſe of it, 
andtell-him ſuch fhatne proceeds 
_ From1s a nature very; 'commendss 

_ blegadealous-ofhonour; & that 
- there is no'man;” whois riot ſub- 
jeRt. ro -fuch. bocidems, whereof. 
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| IG-wes'canndv: difing 2g0-OUr: 
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wemaſt; as thelayingis,, howl-” 
| withthe Wolves, -and;with them: 
bla _ Jae reucare that $60- 
that-2s given tobe; 
Spinion and-cenſure of : men y,20; 
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But to: him ; whos hates, ano- 
ther, If we are ' forced-in thatts * 
comply Wo: him,” we-may 
blatrie the/ per on: had, 
te the jorgaa arid::4ll office 
; done him; and ſeeming as 
f we” ſhould rejoyce:at any ill 
uy which 
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-theeifetts, -which att.compriſed 

| under the name of Cc 

-we muſt know; Perſons which 

bow thus diſpoſed. are; ready: to 

do|alrpleaſure, .rejoyeing when 

*eccaſionis-preſented, watching 

_ the time,'place, and conditions 

| the: perſons, which may- in- 

- vite. and: give- them the means 

toart a&-of kindneſs,' they are | 
d-that they are ithe ! firſt 

- 1n:: doing of  Courtelies; and 

7 blaming hike who do contrarys 

- | are very joyful' to be accounted 

- | fuch, and to. be: beloyed, che- 

honoured, ;praiſed and re- 

| | 22% for this: reaſon-; +- with 

| Pia we muſt praiſe 


| their 
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and that wiſe men- know 'veiy- 
well how to make a diftin&on: 
 betwixt a real fayour, and what. 
are feigned or'biit counterfeit: - 
- Thoſe who are-of a kind'and * 
loving mature, are alſo :accom- 
| Panied 
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ied with) pity: and. 


4 _ Hon-towards others ,: 

| rating, 'and lam thoikvof 
e- the perſon afflicted, :ſhewing nor 
|} onely themſelves ſenſible; how 
| 


unworthy ſuch-perſpns (whom 
' | «hey lament) are-of the ills they, 
- kiſtain;: burt-alfo- that they have. 
_ caule tofear, that as/ mucli may. 
| arrive. to: them; or to''thoſe: 
. | Mhonr they! love, /praiding; oft 
| the patience, .courage, condi 
| rions, and qualities of the afflich- 
-ed,: condoling and 
them, and offering them their 
afiftance and kuccor,) and ſome- 
times with ſighs 8 tears giving 
fi igns of their compaſſion., mathe. 
manner we may. denitan- 
| ourſelves » according as the qua- 
- bery-of the ill, and decency re- 

| quires. 
_ - Thoſe. who, are tranſported 
<| with indignation for-the good 
| which arrives to any one'with- 
out 
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|. We' may. enter; into. a Compa- 
ziſon of him who cre: with 
-bim-who” i5*envied ,* exalting. 
- the: merit of the: envious, and- - 
"Y moms oma of the perſon en- 
—_— ether all 
the _— actions of , Which 
are maſt worthy of hate or con- 
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Bur: men of theſe & diſpoſitions, 
being ſuch as a Gentleman 
ought to. ſhun, he will aot need 
to engage himſelf in theſe Com- 
plaiſances,. but when' he is for- - 
ced by ſome grand:confiderati- | 
on, and-then, With ſuch diſcre- 
tion, , 
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an -as honeſty and prudence 
| demands,” 


and: ſorrow; - they 
govern: differently,” for-joy 'ad> 
Firs not willingly ſorrow: into 
. its company,'' but ſorrow may 


Tbe-in ſuch! A' _— , that the 


| forrowtul- will 


reely” admit'-a 
-and' pleaſant>man; provi- 
ded cha he: know how toinfi- 


nuate -{weetly , | for if-in the 


. midſt of a deep: forraw, any one 


come.to play the 'Buffoon,”/ he 
renders himſelf diſagree ener 
importunate'; but if-ſui 

paſs: over: the "violence of the 
gre and accommodating him- 

If for:a'time, ſome diſcourſe - 
may! happen; that 'from:thence 


 wemay- lideto another, 'andÞy 
| degrees Puren into a e 
which mayprove biaſing to the 


afflicted p on, and allwags his 


-| forrowns:: 
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| for, whichawonglperſoasio | 
forrow - obliges 11s” t 41 
_ when we canner Ir} + wore 
_ Ithitate the (Countenances'-of 
rlioſe who are in.affizcion, - - | 
_ »:Agto joy, every one knows - 
a oans Le 
thtermixits '{ome- praiſes. 
him\with whom he would com: | 
_ ply, ſhallbeyet marewelcome. 1 
oils ke:6h0 long-to repreſent | 
all: che' ditferent manners. of be- 
 haviour, which .progces 
- et-interiour motions; and that 
would not only be tedious. -but 
alſo ble, this-beirig ſub 
ficient to: comprehend; bow! we 
bs ous to govern our ſelyes _ 
a. mere pre is 10'Þ 
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by Thhall ondly: y give thizadvic, | 
5 1 En not. to. Ape: foolith | 
L = . Ox s countenaices;: - 
wh cartied ahoie heads. mare 
þ inclined to -one fide than- anos 
ther, : becaule. Alexander carried 
\ his after that manner. ..;:/-» 

... It is true, that ſdbtinhts we 
| are conſtrained to imitate tlie 
| vices and debauches, as welbas 

| the vertues of thoſe with whom 
| we converſe: A/cibiddes being at 
Athens, was both: Orator :and 
| Philoſopher - amongtt the Lace- 
Memunians; he ſhewed himſelf au- 
ſtere and ſevere in his life; with 
the Threcians, he not only-uled ' 
—to make himſelf ſpruce, but to 
_ drinkluſtily, with the /ontens, 
he was 'voluptuous, jovial and 
- fantaſtick, and withthe Perſians, 
| furapruious and Iplendid in his 
habit and other accoutrements, 
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of the aifference of perſons, in 

:their'outward Conditions, Fee: 
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a i Hoſe exteriour go ogiy of 
M-:-of perſons, which may 
 ſexve-us,to. ,make a .judgme: 
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Brom TROP] comes/ that Pf 
young men becauſerhey havenot [fl 
been oft deceived; are fo fwel'd | io 
+a tate rock; 


them- 
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| ale tian at — 
[is paſt , ' for- _ _—_ 


| har is to'come, which 


| che Ipletdid>'vanities' than ater 
[is 'profirable:, and: commonly 
endip and" dove are more 

7 Fr, Yeouuk: the confideracin 

| ofproce, which ſometimes dil 
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; | that having more innocence in | 
' them, they; condemn 'vice' by 
| their ASFNents ha more (e- 
| verity,. and the ſanguine.com- 
Gee ruling . hs ly. .n: that 
2D they are {portive,, delight- 
in {6B and gayRty. ...-/- 
ut old men, as they areof a 
bk ray temperament, . ſo their 
3 | . manners; and; their. humours, 
Þ are. direQly . contrary. ito theſ E 
1 of ou people. -.,;; - 
E: "Fav wht been... Jong, 2c- 
ate he: world, AB 
5s lapppineed and deceived 
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of that fear. which. CE7.CS their . 


deſire to live mote ore than | oung | 
1; becauſe. that? defire is 


+ ſhort time which remains, and 
J - the eaſine(s to loſe the riches - 


F they have already got. $9 225 
1 FThe remembrance. of what 


7 - is paſt, renders them extreme 


- ralkative & {ometimes: vain and 
importunate, they grow. eaſily 


Y ; angry, & very'crabbed,but with-- 
"7 al that anger is always feeble, 


As for the appetites common 
to men, part have abandoned 
- them, and thoſe few which re- 


F main, have little force, from 


whence it comes that my ſuf 
| fer themſelves to be guided by 
their- wills, meaſuring all by 
their gain and profit-z The in- 
juries they. do are with intenti- - 
ons to hurt, and not-out of 
bravada, they are full of com- 
; paſſion like the young, but 
3 - that in them is weakneſs, and 

- Not the goodneſs or bounty of 
their nature, or the effects of 
that innocence, which ordi- Þ ; 
I a. -- © nay 
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172 The Art of Complaiſance, | 
narily - accompanies youth': 
- -* From' theſe! two extremities, | 
ris eafie to-divine the humour of |. 
thoſe who are in their age of Þ * 
manhood, which 41s equally |. 
 eloigned from that confidence 
and - preſumption common to þÞ. 
. the young, and from the fear | 
and diſtruit of the old: thus } 
- uſing moderation in their man- 4 
ners, and in their judgment of ] 
_- " affairs, - they deport themſelves 
with circumſpe&ion.,  joyning * 
the profitable with the honeſt, 
_ and aſſembling all the advan- 
-tages which are ſeparate ' from 
youth and old age, thedefecs 
_ . and exceſſes of -both ages be- 
come more moderate in them. _ 
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CHAP. XVL 


| the Mferemce of perſons accord- 
6777 to the condition” of- their 
Ne na 


E now come to thedif- 
| ference which proceeds 
+ iran the divers conditions of 
* | mens fortunes. . | 
The four principal adyanta- 
ges which we receive from for- 
rune,are Nobility,Riches, Power 
& Happineſs, to which, four diſ-. 
| advantages are oppoſed, which- 
may diverliftie and change our 
manners of proceeding, by how: 
much therefore that our know- 
. ledge of the contrary may allu- 
{rate the knowledge: of what 1s. 
- oppoſed to it, Tihull conteat my 
ſelf to repreſentchere the inclina- 
"tions and manners-of thoſe who- 
poſſeſs theſe four advantages. 
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Men who are of Noble birth, 1 


are more ambitious & more thir- | 
 Ryof honour than others, it be-. | 
- ing the uſual nature of men who | 


poſſeſs any. good to endeaveur | 
to increaſe it, and pride ordina- 
rily accompanying thoſe of this 


temn men of a bale: condition, 
but alſo thoſe who are not ſo an- 
cient in their nobility as them- 
lelves. 7 | 
The Rich are inſolent and lof-" | 
ty, taking their confidence and 
courage from their wealth, which 
they eſteem to be the price of all 
things, and by conſequence, all 
things to be in their power; th 
are curious and delicate, as well 


- " becauſe theſe are the ordinary 


product of abundance,as to make 

oſtentation of their Grandeur. : 
They are ingrateful, arroganf, 

vindicative,boaſters, & vain; and- 


| becauſe men pleaſe themſelves in 


th nking 


they not only con- | 


| The Art of Complaiſunct, 275 © 
4} thinking and ſpeaking.of whac 
| they love and admire, the rich 
\ admiring and loving nothing fo 
muchas their riches, they ſpeak 


ordinarily of it, and glory them- 
ſelves init, believing that every 
one -takes as much pleaſure in 


. | ſuch things as themſelves, ſo that 


in effe&t they are happy 1a their 
folly. | 
But there 1s a very great dif- 
ference between thoſe who have 
been long rich & deſcended from 
wealthy anceſtors, and thoſe who 
have attained to eſtates on a ſud- 
den, theſe laſt being more im- 
prudent, more avaricious, and- 
more inſolent. 
_As tothe injuriesthat the rich 


-do, they are committed more ”J 
_ out of inſolence and bravado, : 


than with intentions to hurt. 
Thoſe who are powerful, and 
in ſome great authority, are al- 


- moſt of the like humour:- but 


they 


4. Ed 


deſirous of honour, -and 'are 


power being ſubject to ſurpriſe, | 
and in perpetual ation, * they 


had-need: be more-vigilant and 
diſtruſtful: their Countenance 


has ſomething rather great than | 


diſdainful;. and is' much more 
modeſt than thoſe who are rich, 


being alſo accompanied with a | 


moderate ſeverity, = 
As to. their injuries, they are 
great, according to their power, 
difficultly reconciling themſelves 
with-thoſe they diſtruſt, and 


who, ſhew they reſent” them- 
 felves offended by them. 


Thoſe who in all their actions 


| have been attended with happi- | 


neſs and ſucceſs, have all the hu- 
mours of the Noble, Rich, and 


of men 1n-power, but they re ' 
yet more arrogant , cholerick. 


and inconſiderate',, expecting 
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hey are' more couragious and - 


that. 


; 


, 


| 
* 


preceed, the difference of age, or 
the various conditions. of for- . 


| tune, we muſt conſider in Con- 
-yerſation , "if the perſon with | 
:whom we have any affair, be our 


'Domeſtick, or a ſtranger, or our 
confident our equal or unequal 
inferiour, or ſuperiour tous, of a 


| good,or ill nature; one that has a 
1 «ar to ſpeak truth, or a lyar ; 

W 

 or-leveres axe Es and intereſl- 


ether pleaſant, gay & modeſt, 


ſed, ordiſintereſled: every one of 
theſe qualities requiring a par- 


ticular manner of addreſs,” for # 2 
with our Domeſticks and Confi- f 
dents we muſt be free, with © 
'fkrangers diftruſtful, and more 

| reſerved, we muſt honour Supe- 


riours, reſpe&t -our equals,- and 
towards our. Inferiours uſe 
Courteſie 


4 
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{ that all .things ſhould wait upon. 

| their wiſhes, without controul 
4 or oppoſition. 

F Beſides theſe differences which 


173 The Art of Compleiſance, | 
Courtelie and ſweetneſs; |: 
. We may allo proceed with all 
ſecurity and confidence towards. '% 
men of fincerity and unſuſpeced” is 
integrity, but never. give any | 
 eredit - to: thole who! are accu- 
ftomed to lying, or who have | 
not much reputation, ' 7 
Towards thoſe: who. are'of. |. 
agreeable converſation, we mult -|:- 
demean our ſelves with much Þ 
- familiarity, with thoſe who are | * 
ſevere, let us be more rolerved | $- 
and treat with fewer words. i}. 
To the ambitions and tavet-| X 
ty, Tet us pay all' the honour | 
, they deſire of us, and ſeem to | 
eſteem them much, "but with | 
thoſe who are humble and m6- 1 
deft, - let us live without con- | 
ſtrainr, or any affeQation; to the | 
malevolent, and malicious, Jet |- 
us not give an ear, butia ſuch s' | \ 
manner that "they - may: not | 
tulpeRt that we take them for 
_- fuck, 


| | conditions, * 
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4 = and: to'thoſe who are full of 
wilt ! and pic ne kt us 


i5 » we oþ 's ” with 

= ons, prop NEE 

| felves as wiſely inwhat concerns. 
their intereſt, - and not believe 


*n. 
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putots © mm -grving our: credit. 
Having thus thown 'what mea- 
1 lures ;WeAre. to obſer rve from the 
| ference" of phiides" and rheir 
rs "yemaits te 

| tle: to - be. added to: render us. 
F .the 'moſt difh-_ 

, And there- 
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